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Thoughtlessness is the least excusable of all. excuses 
offered by thinking beings. And yet hardly any 
excuse is made so lightly, and with such sense of 
sufficiency. 
to one’s self and to others through thoughtlessness 
than through evil thinking. Shall one who glories 
in his being created a thinking soul find an easy 
refuge in the poor excuse “I did not think ”? 


Work is the language of the hands,—the outward 
expression of the bodily activities. Any one who is 
engaged in Christ’s work, truly for Christ’s sake, ex- 
presses his desires by the energies of his hands and 
feet, as well as by the impulses of his heart. And he 
who so prays by working, cannot refrain from aiding 
that work by praying. A cauggiggiis worth pray- 
ing for, is worth vorking for; but-a cause that is not 
worth working for, is not worth praying for. 


How much may be shown in a look! In a mo- 
mentary expression of countenance a man will some- 
times show out his real character, his innermost 
thoughts and feelings, and his purposes and desires, 
beyond all that would be disclosed by. his freest 


- utterance of words to the dearest friend of his heart. 


Men and women are disclosing their weakest side, 


and their worst, passers-by on the crowded street, 





when they little think that their looks are betuig | 
noticed by any observer. And no carefulness of 
manner can always guard against this. The only 
sure way of seeming to be right is by being right. 


In the plan of the International lessons, the usual 
method is to give six months of each year to Old Tes- 
tament study and six months to the New Testament. 
Occasionally, however, an entire year is given to the 
study of one of the Gospels. For 1890, the Gospel 
according to St. Luke is taken up in this manner; 
there being forty-eight lessons of the year from that 
Gospel. The thirteenth Sunday of each quarter is 
left open for review, with an alternative suggestion 
of lessons on Missions, or on Temperance,—including 
several lessons from the Old Testament. Helps to 
the study of these lessons will be furnished, week by 
week, in the columns of The Sunday School Times, 
as hitherto. Critical Notes will be given on the New 


versity; on the Old Testament lessons by Professor 
Green of Princeton. Dr. Cunningham Geikie of 
Norwich, England, will supply The Lesson Story. 
Dr. Alexander McLaren of Manchester, England, 
will continue his suggestive treatment of the lesson as 
a whole. Bishop Warren of Colorado will still add 
his vigorous Teaching Points. Illustrative Applica- 
tions by Dr. Trumbull of Philadelphia; Teaching 
Hints by Dr. Schauffler of New York; Hints for the 
Primary Teacher by “ Faith Latimer” of Louisville, 
Kentucky; Oriental Lesson-Lights by Canon Tris- 
tram of Durham, England,—will also, as heretofore, 
be regular features of the weekly lesson treatment. 
In addition to the regular lessons of the International 
course, alternative lessons for the seasons of Easter, 
Ascension, Pentecost, and Christmas, will be given 
and treated in the pages of The Sunday School Times, 
for the benefit of those persons who desire to have this 
link, in their Bibie studies, with the teachings of the 
Christian Year. 


Intelligent Bible study includes a great deal more 


. | than the mere examination of the text of the Bible. 
Perhaps more moral danger is wrought | 


Indeed, all study, rightly directed, has its value in 


Testament lessons by President Dwight of Yale Uni- |: 


The Healing Art in the Ancient East as Disclosed 
on the Monuments. 
By Professor A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., of 
Oxford University, England. 
A Day in the Ancient Synagogue. 
By Professor F 1fnz Delitzsch, Ph.D., D.D., 
of the University of Leipsic, Germany. 
The Great Essentials of Belief. 
By President Patton, D.D., LL.D., of Prince- 
ton College. 
How to Study Church History. ; 
By Professor George P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D 
of Yale University. 


” 
Special articles on topics yet to be announced, by 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
of Bristol, England. : 


Canon F. W. Farrar, D.D., of Westminster, 
England. 


Bishop C. D. Foss, D.D., LL.D., of Philadelphia. 

The Rev. Richard 8S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of 
Brooklyn, New York. , 

President J. A. Broadus, D.D., LL.D., of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 





THE VALUE OF AN INTEREST IN IDEAS. 


It was a very far-reaching truth which Jesus ut- 
tered when he said, “ Where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also.” Where the interests of life 
center, there the energy and affections will be ex- 
pended. The heart will go out after those objects 
which attract and interest the thoughts; and where 
the heart goes, the man goes. The man does not al- 
ways follow his conscience. He will often refuse to be 
led by his judgment; but the currents of his life flow 
steadily and with increasing volume in the course of 
his innermost thoughts, motives, and aspirations. 

The héart is the inner man, the real man. It is 
the seat of the springs of life, and out of it are life’s 
issues. The inner life more and more rules the outer 
life; the interests determine, at length, the activities; 





making clearer the truths of the Bible, and in bring- 
ing out into stronger light the unique place of the 
Bible in the world’s literature. Hence it is that such 
prominence is given, in the pages of The Sunday 
School Times, to articles by distinguished specialists 
and other eminent writers, as side-light helps to sys- 
tematic Bible study. Such articles are to be here 
given, in the coming year as in former years. Among 
the many of this nature already definitely arranged 
for, for 1890, the following are worthy of special 
menfjon : 
The Impregnable Rock of “Holy Scripture. 
By the Rt. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone,M.P. 
Peculiarities of St. Luke’s Gospel. 
By Professor F. Godet, D.D., of Neuchatel, 
ri Switzerland. 
Poetry of the New Testament. 
By Professor Charles A. Briggs, D.D., of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 
The Marys of the Gospels. 
By the Rt. Rev. Charles J. Ellicott, D.D., 





Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, England. 


the thought is father to the deed. It is this fact 
which makes the question, In what am I chiefly in- 
terested? so fundamental. It is because the intellec- 
| tual interests shape and define the intellectual life} 
| it is because no man will long or very usefully pursue 
any course of action for which he has no real liking. 
| It is pitiable to see the enforced efforts at religious 
_service which are sometimes made from sheer sense 
| of duty, or from being urged by others to undertake 
| them, by those who have no real interest in the work 
| attempted, and only a feeble hold upon the principles 
of Christian helpfulness. 

A primary maxim for all sound mental and moral 
growth is, Take an interest in ideas. Ideas are what 
the mind sees. They are thoughts or conceptions 
in the mind, but they correspond to realities. They 
are the mental equfvalents of truths, laws, and prin- 
ciples. The idea of liberty or of duty corresponds to 
important facts in human life, and should be clearly 
defined and firmly held in the mind asa guide to 
one’s own action and a test of the action of others. 
Our ideas on a subject must therefore determine our 


whole attitude and action in which that subject is con- 


| 
| 














' itself in the effort to clarify our views, and to bring 


» mercilessly exposed by some adversary in argument. 
- This is the reason why so few persons are ever con- 


_kinship with the obstinate spirit. 


>ness, their practicability, their accord with expe- 


.mew ideas which bring with them good evidence, 


- subtle, difficult, and absolutely essential to all healthy 


_ The training of capacity to distinguish things that 


» differ, to discern between the sense in which a state- 


’ tween the obstinate mind which—often unconsciously 
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-cerned, How important, then, that they be sharp- 
ened by reflection, fortified by good reasons, and 
cleared of the misconceptions which ignorance and 
prejudice always create in the mind. 

A candid and intelligent interest in ideas will 
always lead a person to test his views and principles 
continually in the actual experience of life. He will | 
compare his opinion with that of others who have, 
perhaps, thought longer on the subject than he has 
done, or who have had better opportunities for form- 
ing opinions. The man has no true interest in his | 
ideas who is concerned only in preserving them from 

all change or modification. A true interest evinces 


them into closest possible accord with truth and fact. 
It is always felt to be a hardship and deprivation 
to lose a cherished idea, especially if its falsity is 


vinced by controversy. The mind rebels at being 
spoiled of its cherished gpssession, and the very in- 
tensity of its zeal in defense of its convictions blinds 
the mind to the presentation of any opposite view, 
howéver clear or cogent. The disputatious person 
seldom has a wholesome interest in ideas. His only 
interest is to defend, rather than to deepen, enlarge, 
and rectify his views. 

A true interest in ideas, then, is one which seeks 
to make them correct. It can exist only in the mind 
which is conscious of its liability to error. It has no 
A true interest in 
ideas is an interest in their reasons, their reasonable- 


rience, their harmony with divine truth, The man 
who cherishes such an interest is as willing—even 
though by stress of human nature he cannot be as 
desirous—to find reasons which shall change some 
idea of his, as to find those which shall confirm it. 
A true interest in ideas is hospitable. It welcomes 


even though they create surprise and alarm among 
those old-time inhabitants of the mind whose tenure 
has been so long undisputed. 

Sometimes our ideas must be revolutionized, but 
more often they need to be elevated and readjusted 
to higher and larger points of view. This is a process 


growth. It is involved in the very nature of real 
mental growth ; for such growtlt is but the enlarge- 
ment of the mind by more comprehensive knowledge, 
the heightening of thought which comes from the 
contemplation of great principles and universal laws. 


ment may be true and that in which it is false, to 
hold one’s ideas subject to constant correction and 
enlargement, is one of the triumphs of education in 
its best sense. It is the effect of an interest in ideas 
which is not jealous and defensive, but open and 
receptive toward truth. This is the difference be- 


“—cherishes the idea because it is a personal posses- 
“sion, and the candid spirit which cherishes it because 
it has sought reasons for it in the best light afforded, 
and finds that it bears the tests of truth. 
A healthful interest in ideas will lead one to be 
always watchful for facts which throw light upon 
them. Illustrations of the thought will be sought 
and welcomed, and a new interest will be found in a 
thousand facts in common life and experience because 
of the truths, principles, and laws which they exem- 
plify and confirm. Ideas organize the whole realm 
of knowledge, and bring it into rational order. To) 
the man of fertile and constructive ideas, facts are 
more than mere facts. They have relations to gen- 
eral truths and principles, and thus acquire signifi- 
cance. The phenomena of history are not isolated 
events, but evidences of great ruling forces in the life 
‘of men and nations, which the thinking man ought 
to study and apply. So, too, the observations of 


‘they have force and beauty, and seem to lie near to 





one who can interpret them from the stand-point 
of those truths, laws, and ideals which they so abun- 
dantly illustrate. 

A genuine interest in ideas, then, involves reflec- 
tion and thought; it implies the application to the 
details of history and life, of comprehensive princi- 
ples; it signifies in every way broader and deeper 
views than are taken by careless and superficial ob- 
servers. It is the organizing and discriminating 
principle which quickly tests what is useful and help- 
ful to the mind, and appropriates it to its uses. It is 
the appetite of the soul for truth, and eagerly wel- 
comes all facts or suggestions which enrich the 
thoughts. The man of ideas will hold many views 
and theories only tentatively before his mind. If 


known truths and principles, they will not be spurned, 
but they may have to remain long in the outer courts 
of the mind, awaiting the process of fuller verification. 

Interest in ideas is education. For what more or 
better can education do for us than to open to us the 
great world of thought, and give us a clear, strong 
hold upon some of its most important truths? What 
benefit does education ever confer upon us equal to 
that of training our minds to take in great thoughts, 
and quickening our faculties with keen desire to 
appreciate the truths of reason and nature? The 
difference between the educated and the uneducated 
man is in no way better marked than by the posses- 
sion or absence of this*quality. It does not, indeed, 
measure how many books men have read, or how 
many years they have attended school; but it marks 
what is far more essential for the great purposes of 
life—the possession of the spirit of knowledge, the 
presence of a controlled and guided mind, the temper 
of a trained man,—trained none the less really if 
self-trained,—an educated man, though the teacher 
have been experience, and the school the hard dis- 
cipline of life. 

It is through the diligent development of an inter- 
est in ideas that thousands of persons of limited 
opportunities for study have become well educated. 
The desire to know and the effort to acquire have 
acted and reacted upon each other. Reading and 
observation have stimulated the desire, and the thirst 
for ideas has set the mind in search of every available 
source of supply. This is the method of the intellec- 
tual life. The secret of all growth and richness of 
mind, and of a constantly enlarging sphere of mental 
resources and enjoyments, is found, above all things, 
in a keen and intelligent interest in ideas. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A serious trouble, growing out of the large circulation 
of The Sunday School Times among interested Christian 
workers, is found in the fact that the calling attention 
in these pages to any fresh method of work is liable to 
bring an avalanche of letters to the Editor, or to the 
writer of the contribution describing the good agency, 
asking for added information on the subject; and these 
letters cannot all be answered in season to satisfy the 
zealous inquirers. An illustration of this is given in 
connection with a recent article on “ Sunshine-Makers 
and Cup-Bearers,” by Miss Ella A. Drinkwater, con- 
taining the address of the secretary of that organization, 
who might be written to for information as to its details, 
It was not long after the publication of that article that 
letters began to come to the Editor, somewhat after the 
style of the following from a Connecticut teacher: 

A few weeks since, I read in The Sunday School Times a nice 
little article in the children’s department, concerning the or- 
ganization of the “Shut-Ins.” ‘‘Sunshine-Makers and Cup- 
Bearers,” I think, was the name. It pleased me, and Iread it 
to my class of boys on the next Sabbath; and one or two, of 
their own accord, signified a wish to become members of the 
latter society. So, from the margin of the paper I tore strips, 
and wrote the address of the woman who, it was said, would 
furnish all further particulars. I gave these to the boys that 
they might be sure of the address in case they wished to write; 
and the next week little “‘ Tommy” announced, on coming into 
the class, “that he had written.” He is an ardent little fellow; 
and I was so glad he had put himself in the way of being ac- 
tively interested in such a good way, and told him so. But 
the next week his face was somewhat clouded as he told me he 
had received no answer to his letter; and last Sabbath he had 





daily life acquire a new and deeper significance for 
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to it, any way.” And his manner and tone of voice implied the 
mischief and fun, that he was sure of, would be as well as 
thihg else of an uncertain nature. So I said, “ Tommy I thi 

. , 2 
there must be some explanation of it; and I will write n 
this week, and see if we can find out about it.” Not being 
of the lady’s name, in Massachusetts, I come to you, and }, 
your reply may be satisfactory to us all. 


At once the attention of the writer of the article Wag 
called to this matter; and she sends the following t. 
sponse to the delayed applicants for information: 
DEAR Boys AND Grats OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Tips! 
The Secretary of “‘ Sunshine-Makers and Cup-Bearers,” Mig 
G. L. Lewis, 926 Dorchester Avenue, Dorchester, Massachusetts 
wishes mre to tell you the reason why she has not replied tp 
your letters. She is deeply interested in the “Sunshiners,” a 
we sometimes call them, and is doing all she can for them; but 
she is busy all day in a publishing house, and when your letter, 
poured in upon her, from three to ten daily, each letter asking 
for from one to twenty invalid children to minister to, she 
found she could not begin to answer them, or even to read them 
all, so she has made a bundle of them, of three hundred Letters, 
hoping to answer some of them, and she feels very badly abou 
it, fearing you will blame her for not assisting you when you g 
earnestly desire to do something for the Lord’s sick children, . 
You have asked for one thousand sick children, and there are 
but thirty Sunshine-Makers able to read letters. ... 

Hoping I have answered all your letters to Miss Lewis, as 
well as those to myself, I wish you the blessing of the Cup. 
bearer, and am éordially yours, 
New Vernon, N. J. 


ELLA A, DRINKWATER, 


As we read the Bible record of God’s dealings with hig 
ancient people, we are too much inclined to think of the 
rites and ceremonies directed by him as having no basis 
in the reason or instincts of. those for whom they were 
directed. . But the more we investigate the customs of 
primitive peoples, the more we see of the obvious fitness 
of God’s requirements of the Israelites, and the better 
able are we to pereeive the important truths and prin- 
ciples which he was thereby impressing on the minds of 
that people. A recent lesson has brought out the fact 
that it was a heathen custom to carry an idol on a cart, 
while the Lord’s people were instructed to have the ark 
of the covenant borne on the shoulders of consecrated 
bearers. In looking for the reasons of this difference, it 
would appear that the heathen nations had no sense of 
any loving personal relations between themselves ani 
their gods; herice, while they would show honor to their 
gods by setting their images on costly or showy vehicles, 
they would never claim that privilege of affectionate 
personal service which was rendered by priest and 
Levite in the bearing on their shoulders of the sacred 
casket which enclosed the record of a loving covenant 
between themselves and their God. To this day the 
Hindoo worshipers of Juggernaut draw the image of 
their god on a showy car. On the other hand, among 
Semitic peoples generally the bodies of the dead are 
barne on the shoulders of persons who count themselves 
as in a sense still linked with those whom God has called 
to himself. In the cities of Egypt and Syria, when a 
funeral procession passes through the crowded streets, 
even strangers are glad to have the opportunity of put- 
ting their shoulders for a brief time under the bier on 
which the dead is resting. And there are survivals of 
this custom in many an Occidental community. The 
subjoined letter from a Massachusetts pastor gives an 
illustration of this truth, in a reminiscence from one of 
the old New England communities : 

I have been studying my Sunday-schoo] lesson with the help 
of that best of all commentaries The Sunday School Times, 
and it oecurs to me that an incident’ from local history in my 
former parish may help us in understanding the partly mys 
terious fatality of the§jlesson,—‘The Ark Brought to Zion” 
(2 Sam. 6: 1-12). I accordingly send it to you, thinking that, 
although late, it may be deemed worthy’a corner in the Notes 
on Open Letters. In the town of Amherst, Massachusetts, it 
was the custom, in the last century, to bear the dead to the 
grave upon the shoulders of the bearers; but sometimes, in the 
winter season, this was found to be so difficult that the coffin 
was placed upon a sled, and drawn by hand; for hearses were 
as yet unknown in the country towns. One of the honored 
deacons of the church had died, and, as the cemetery was fully 
two miles distant, and the snow quite deep, a sled had been 
provided by those in charge. But when the pastor, Rey. David 
Parsons, heard of this, he was shocked. ‘‘ What!” he ex- 
claimed, with uplifted hands; “that good deacon dragged to 
his grave like adog? Never! Never!” And such was the 
authority of the clergy at that time, that he compelled the 
bearers to walk the two miles through the snow with the heavy 
burden upon their shoulders, lest his friend should not receive 
due respect at his burial. Does not this incident, which happened 
among men who were largely molded after the Old Testament 
model of manhood, serve to throw light upon the carrying or 
dragging the ark over the rough fields of a country where roads 
were not? Even if God had not expressly commanded its 





quite ceme to the conclusion it was all “@ fraud,”’—“ nothing 











carriage upon the shoulders of the Levites, would not a proper 
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teet in that I referred to the followers of Islam not as “ neglected 
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a ot ceil toward God and toward the symbol of his 

ce have prevented its being placed upon a tip-cart and 
Jted across the fields by oxen? And if men fall dead to-day 
for touching the electric wires, is it any wonder that one who 
carelessly touched the ark of God fell dead many centuries ago? 


It is always pleasant to find that the Christian outlook 
in any part of the world is better than was supposed. 
At the best there has been too little that was cheering 
in the news from missionary workers among the Muham- 
madans of the East. The Rev. Dr. Charles 8S. Robinson 
emphasized this truth in a recent article, in these pages, 
on “The Golden Age for Islam.” In that article he 
cited Professor J. G. Lansing, of Rutgers College,— 
whose early years were passed in the East,—in support 
of his view. This article has called out the following 
letter from Professor Lansing, which will gratify many 
by its words of cheer. 


Ep1ToR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 

In The Sunday Schocl Times of October 5 there appears an 
article from the scholarly pen of Dr. Charles 8, Robinson upon 
“The Golden Age for Islam.” In the first paragraph of that 
article the present writer is twice referred to in such a manner 
as has led him to be misunderstood. The first reference is that 
“it has lately been publicly said by Dr. John G. Lansing, of 
New Brunswick, that the converts from Islam to Christianity 
number less than two hundred.’ I may be allowed to reply 
that it is not so lately that this was said by me; that, at the 
time it was said, there were good authorities upon which to base 
the statement; and that, at the present time, the writer not 
only knows that the facts have changed, but has repeatedly so 
said and written. What are these facts? Why, that within 
the last two years a wonderful change has taken place in most 
Muslim countries; that in this time work among Muslims has 
progressed remarkably ; and that the results during this time 
of work with Muslims have been, not only unexpected, but 
greater than for years before. 

The second reference made to the present writer is that I 
“insist that God’s people are bound to admit that the power of 
the gospel is really inadequate to cope with the power of 
Mohammedanism, or that the methods of evangelical work 
among Moslems are seriously at fault, or else confess sorrow- 
fully and sadly that the followers of Islam are neglected now.” 
I must reply that this quotation is imperfect in that it is both 
partial and incorrect. It is partial in that I also added that it 
was certainly not true that the gospel was inadequate to cope 
with Islam, and that therefore there was at least too much truth 
It is not strictly cor- 


now,”’ but as those who have been neglected. And this is cer- 
tainly true, as is proven by three things: 1. The fewness of the 
number of converts. 2. The statements of missiona#ies them- 
selves. 3. The fact that where now recently work has been 
undertaken in their behalf equally ‘with others, the results 
have been equally great, and, in a number of instances, greater, 
according to the latest reports. 

But now to the other side, and to a more correct defining of 
the writer’s position. For some time past the writer has been 
deeply interested and engaged in helping to inaugurate a mis- 
siouary enterprise, which is now known as The Arabian Mission, 
and the chief aim of which is to carry on missionary work espe- 
cially in behalf of Muslims and slaves. This movement origi- 


writer in the theological seminary of this place. These stu- 
dents were choice men in every particular, desirous and deter- 
mined to:go out to do pioneer work, especially in the line 
mentioned, and, in doing this work, ready to endure any hard- 
ship. At three different times the matter was laid before the 
Foreign Board (in part or whole) of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, with a view to having them take charge of the mis- 
sion. In view both of the greatness of the responsibility and 
the financial condition of the treasury, the matter was referred 
to the General Synod of the church. The action of the Synod 
was such as to lead many to hope that the mission would be 
established by the church. But the maiter, having been re- 
ferred back to the Board, met with an adverse decision, not 
because the Board was not in sympathy with it,—for it most 
heartily was,—but because of the straightened financial condi- 
tion of its treasury. Since then the interests of this mission 
have been conducted, on the part of those with whom it origi- 
nated, on a private, undenominational basis. Many well-known 
and strong friends have been found, in various denominations, 
to support this mission, and its first missionary, the Rev. James 
Cantine, sailed October 16. Others are to follow shortly. 

It is expected tnat the field of missionary work will be South- 
western Arabia in connection with the Keith-Falconer Mission 
of the Free Church of Scotland. Readers of The Sunday 
School Times will readily call to mind some of the striking and 
imperishable facts connected with this mission as established 
by that splendid scholar and heroic missionary, the Hon. Ion 
Keith-Falconer, and now so generously supported by his 
mother, the Countess Dowager of Kintore, and his noble wife, 
Mrs. Keith-Falconer. The mission has been in operation 
searcely three years. A few months after it was fully in- 
augurated, its founder, Keith-Falconer, was called hence. 
Others have arisen to take his place. It wasthe first aggressive 
Christian mission to be established in Arabia and in behalf of 
its ten million inhabitants. It was the first mission to be estab- 
lished specifically in behalf of Muslims. Its success during 
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nomenal, Its success convinces and convicts the Christian 
world of centuries of causeless and conspicuous neglect. 

In harmony with the aims and workings of the Keith-Fal- 
coner Mission is this Arabian mission recently projected. The 
field is large,—two hundred millions of Muslims. The field is 
needy,—twelve centuries of unreasonable neglect. The field is 
most encouraging; so testify the results recently reported from 
Arabia and from various other quarters of the Muslim world. 
The seed of Hagar has long lain perishing in the desert of 
Christian neglect. In that condition, and for centuries, the | 
seed of Hagar has cried, being athirst for the righteousness that 
blessedly fills,—has cried piteously and in vain. To give him 
to drink of the living waters is that call of the hour that super- 


sedes all others. JOHN G. LANSING. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 














A LITTLE DISCOVERER. 
BY M. F. BUTTS. 


My voyager, how seem to thee the shores 

Thy tiny boat has touched ?—the heaven ensphered 

In mother’s eyes, the purple of the dark 

Drawn close about thee, and the merry light 

That peeps beneath thy folded lids at dawn? 

How seems the world? A play-place made for babes, 

With young things thick as dandelions in-May, 

Where use vibrates with laughter. 

Keep, sweet discoverer, a believing heart,— 

A heart for trust and wonder, a child’s heart,— 

And work, for thee, shall have a soul that sings. 

Thine eyes shall see the angel fluttering free, 

By slow degrees, from anguish and from wrong, 

Till, unaware, earth’s shore shall merge in heaven’s, 
Geneseo, N. Y. 





THE POPULAR MOVEMENT IN 
BIBLE STUDY. 


THE PRINCIPLES BY WHICH IT SHOULD BE GOVERNED, 
BY PROESSOR GEORGE B. STEVENS, PH.D., D.D. 





made, and, at all points, equally complete and adequate, 
begets the confusion which is so common regarding the 
relation of the Christian to the Old Testament law and 
requirements, and gives no ground for a clear solution of 
the question. 

A great evolution of religious truth—an evolution 
divine in its origin and progress—is the capital fact 
which underlies the collection of books which we call 
the Bible. These books are the record and product of a 
signal movement of God in history. As the process of 
revelation was cumulative, the literature which is its 
product must represent many phases and stages of its 
progress. Itis to be studied and understood in the light 
of this fact. The method of revelation must be remem- 
bered, as well as the contents and end of revelation. 
The books of the Bible, in their form and other peculi- 
arities, illustrate this progressive method. The very 
idea of progress in revelation involves gradual and par- 
tial disclosures of truth until the goal of the process is 
reached, Hence we judge the difficulties which any 
book may present in the light of its time. We should 
not expect to find the loftiest truths, which were uttered 
by Him who alone most fully revealed God, expressed 
with equal clearness, if at all, in the books which reflect 
the early stages of revelation. We should not look for 
such purely spiritual representations of God in the 
Pentateuch as in the teaching of Jesus. We should 
think it natural to find the apostles of Christ apply- 
ing higher standards of conduct than even the best men 
of Old Testament times. 

By this principle alone can the objections which in- 
fidelity alleges against the Old Testament morality be 
fairly and satisfactorily met. In the treatment of the 
moral difficulties which the Old Testament, in some of 
its parts, unquestionably presents, this principle is indis- 
pensable. But I am not now concerned so much with 





In a previous article on this subject, some illustrations 
of the fact of such a movement were noted, and reasons 
were mentioned why many are aspiring to a more com- 
prehensive and adequate knowledge of the Scriptures. 
It remains to specify some principles which are essential 
to the success of any such movement. 

1. It must be directed by a scholarly aim and spirit. 
But how shall a popular movement be scholarly? How 
shall the methods which specialists use be employed by 
those whose very deficiency is the fact that they have 
never acquired such methods? We answer, in the first 
place, that there must be a competent teacher; and, 
secondly, that, for popular purposes, not all the scholar’s 
methods and processes can be employed, but only such 
methods as are not too technical. The well-tested re- 
sults, however, of the scholar’s work, can always be 
brought forward; and what is, perhaps, still more im- 


those who haye been most popular and attractive as 
Bible readers and expositors, are little acquainted with 


cleverness and confidence than by sound reasoning and 
just interpretation. 


leading for this very reason. 
rightly studied or well understood when studied thus by 
itself. Its history and literature are interwoven with 
the life of the world for many centuries,—especiailly 


portant available aids for a right understanding of it. 
The Bible needs to be studied under the fullest light 
which research can throw upon it. It is in this spirit 
that its popular study should be conducted. This re- 


thorough study to important branches of the subject, 
and who are acquainted with the best results which 
have been wrought out by others who have explored 
departments of the field to which they may not them- 
selves have given special attention. 

2. The movement needs to be carried forward under a 
recognition of the principle of the organic and pro- 
gressive character of revelation. A sense of perspective 
in the Bible is absolutely essential. It must be under- 
stood that revelation is “in many parts and in many 
ways” (Heb. 1:1). This conception leads to a right 
understanding of the relation of the New Testament to 








these first three years of its history has been surprising, phe- 


orf ) 


the Old. But the opposite-view of revelation as ready 


portant, the scholarly spirit can guide and inspire the | 
whole study. How much Bible teaching is only another | same way as the Epistle to the Romans, or any other 


illustration of the blind leading the blind! Many of | didactic portion of Scripture. 
nated about a year ago with three students associated with the | 


the subjects on which they so plausibly dogmatize, and | 
carry the people with them more by a combination of | 


Many such persons are thought to be especially trust- | 
worthy guides because they make the Bible the sole | 
subject of study, They are often incompetent and mis- | 
The Bible cannot be | 


with the life of the peoples and nations of the East. To 
study the Bible with little or no knowledge of its his- 
toric environment, is to relinquish some of the most im- 


pointing out its apologetic value as its necessity for right 
interpretation. Without a well-grounded view of the 
| stage of progress in spiritual knowlecze to which any 
| given book may belong, it is impossible te gain just con- 
| ceptions of its meaning; for example, how impossible it 
is to gain any intelligible view of the meaning of Old 
| Testament prophecy without a study of the conceptions 
| of the Messianic kingdom in which they shared, and of 
| the forms of thought in which they expressed their 
| expectation of it. Without such study, some isolated 
| expressions in the Prophets convey a meaning to the 
_reader, but, as a whole, they are blind, and much of 
| their imagery and loftiest poetry isa blank, The Bible 
| must be studied in historic perspective. 

8. It is very important to observe the great variety of 
| literature which the Bible presents, and to contcmplate 
| each in accordance with its peculiar genius, The Book 
| of Revelation, for example, is unique in the New Testa- 
ment. It must not be approached and treated in the 


It is a type of literature 
| by itself. Many of the strange conceits connected with 
| its interpretation spring out of the fact that it has been 
| treated in thesame matter-of-fact, hard-and-fast method’as 
would be applied to a closely reasoned argument by Paul. 
| The book can never yield its true force and meaning under 
| such treatment. Its very nature involves indefiniteness. 
It is a book of pictures and symbols. Its thoughts refuse 
to be squared and measured by the instruments of formal 
logic which many seek to apply to them. 

The most obvious distinction which needs to be made 
| in this connection is that between poetic or figurative 
and prosaic or literal language. The propriety of this 
distinction is admitted by all, and by most more or less 
freely applied. Yet often how arbitrarily! Many carry 
literal interpretation to the verge of absurdity in one 
direction, and then, when some favorite view or theory 
is approached, rush to surprising extremes in the other 


quires the leadership of those who have given long and | interpreting any book. The use of good judgment in 


direction. And it must be admitted that it is very diffi- 
cult to give any rules for applying the distinction. But 
it is as difficult to give rules on the same subject for 


such a matter is determined by good training and com- 
mon sense. In reading other books, we simply judge by 
the fitness of things what is literally and what is figura- 
tively meant. In like manner, in interpreting the Rible, 
a sense of fitness and congruity, to be strengthened and 
sharpened by careful and long-continued study, must 
guide us. Itis possible that this application of well- 
trained common sense might be analyzed and its various 
processes more minutely described, but I am confident 
that no analysis or explanation would greatly simplify 
the subject. It is a venerable maxim of interpretation 
that regard should be had to the “ analogy of the faith ;” 





that is, that individual passages should be treated in 
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.. aecord with the contents of the Bible as a whole and the 
genius and spirit of biblical religion. In order to apply 
this excellent maxim, the interpreter must possess a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the Bible as a whole, as well as 
. of the peculiarities of its several parts, and have a quick 
and just discernment of what would be congruous with 
the spirit of the whole, and especially with the genius 
of particular books or groups of books. 

In the treatment of the literary phenomena of the 
Bible there will always be marked differences, no doubt, 
among interpreters of equal learning and candor,—dif- 
ferences which have their root in varying tastes, preju- 
' dices, or opinions, But I am convinced that, despite 
' these divergences, students of sound method and critical 
judgment will find themselves coming into increasing 


harmony and into more united disapprobation ‘of such | 


extravagances as are often witnessed both in the way of 
hard Mteralism and of fanciful spiritualizing of Scripture. 

4. A principle of the utmost importance—one with 
which better popular methods of Bible study wil! stand 
or fall—is, that passages are to be allowed to make their 
natural impression after all available helps have been 
‘ brought to bear upon their elucidation. It must not be 
©-settled in advance of candid and full examination what 
they must mean and imply. For centuries the inter- 
pretation of the Bible was so dominated by theoretical 
opinions and systems of dogma that no critical and his- 
torical methods could be developed. In modern times 
s this procedure in theology is discredited, though per- 
haps not wholly disused. It is not meant, of course, that 
the student is to rid himself of all interest and prepos- 
sessions regarding the meaning of the Bible in order 
that he may candidly study it. That would be impos- 
sible, even if it were desirable. The principle means 
that we must hold our views subject to such revision and 
modification as a deeper study may require. Our pre- 


' *oviously received views must be so far held in abeyance 


as to permit a candid and just consideration of evidence; 
and, above all, our minds should be open to new points 
of view, which, though they may not revolutionize our 
opinions, may often compel modifications and adjust- 
ments of them, putting them, as it were, upon new axes, 
and making them revolve around new centers. 

One of the living questions of the present hour is 
“whether or not the Bible shall be freely, fearlessly, and 
critically studied. We appreciate the apprehensions of 
those who see in such study the disturbances to faith 
resulting from novel theories and unwonted conclusions. 
But what shall be said of the perils of that method which 
dares to stake the trustworthiness of the Bible and the 
truth of Christianity itself upon opinions which are 
accepted because they are common or of long standing, 


_**and which denies to scholarship the right to thoroughly 


~ and impartially investigate them? That scholarship 
will continue the critical study of the Bible, there can be 
no doubt. Itis devoutly to be hoped that the Christian 
Church will not alienate its best scholarship by heaping 
suspicion upon its methods and imputing un-Christian 
motives to its efforts, but that it will encourage all honest 
and reverent research, and give to its results whatever 
consideration a candid judgment demands. 


Yale University. 





SUCCESS. 
BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 


Behold an utmost example of success! Listen to this 
pean: “I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness.” If ever there were 

triumph, it is here; and amid, apparently, the worst 
disaster and defeat. 

For where is this Paul, thus jubilant with success? 

- He is prisoner at Rome, the second time. He had 
- been prisoner before in this same Rome; but then hit 
imprisonment had been much cushioned. After a short 
detention in the Pretorian camp, he had been allowed 
to go to his own hired house. And though this was bus 
* a mean room in one of the towering and crowded insula, 
in the poorest quarter of the city, and though he must 
be steadily chained in it to a guarding soldier, it was 
still a kind of home. The rigor of the government was 
much relaxed toward him. He was quite free to carry 
on the work on which his heart was set. He could sum- 
-mon the chiefs of the Jews that he might preach Christ 
to them. He could be surrounded by a strong cordon 
of devoted friends. He could ply his pen as he listed. 
So easy were his bonds, he could write to the Philippians, 
“ But I would ye should understand, brethren, that the 
things which happened unto me have fallen out rather 
unto the furtherance of the gospel; sothat my bonds in 





Christ are manifest in all the palace, asd j in n all other 
places; and many of the brethren in the Lord, waxing 
confident by my bonds, are much more bold to speak 
the word without fear.” 

Suppose a man’s heart is set on money, and he exiles 
himself to one of the rude, wild, Western mining-places ; 
and there money begins to flow in on him, and he sees 
the desires of his heart getting actualized, and he writes 
back to his friends, ‘ The place is rough, but I am get- 
ting what I wanted.” He is not despondent, you see; 
he is joyful. He can stand the hardness, because he is 
getting that on which his heart is set. 

It was thus that Paul wrote out of his first imprison- 
ment. His heart was set on telling God’s gospel, and 
his place as prisoner gave him the best possible pulpit. 
Even in Cesar’s court the word was getting told. You 
can hear glad notes striking all through the Epistle to 
the Philippians, which dates from this imprisonment. 

Then besides, in this first imprisonment, Paul was 
quite sure the gates of liberty would open for him; that, 
after he had finished duty at Rome, he could go ranging 
forth on his high service elsewhere. And it was so. 
There were delays of law then, as there arenow. But at 
last the law’s delays were done. His trial was had. It 
was seen that he had offended against no Roman law. 
He was set free,—a glad man intent on his mission, and 
with chances opening on every side. 

But now,/four or five years later, everything had 
changed. Nero was on the throne. He had been grow- 
ing from bad to worse. He had sunk into abysses of 
vice. He had risen into appalling and alpine heights 
of cruelty. A great fire breaks out in the capital city. 
It sweeps through an enormous portion of it, It renders 
thousands homeless. It brings immense disaster. This 
monster, Nero, instead of giving orders to put it out, 
enjoys it. Seated on some tower, at a safe distance, he 
plays and sings about the burning of Troy. The sus- 
picion begins to blow about that Nero himself has had 
a hand in the fire. The suspicion is true, probably. 
There is such a whirlwind of public indignation that 
even Nero on his throne is frightened. It is needful to 
turn suspicion from himself. Nero bethinks himself of 
the Christians. He declares them the guilty parties. 
The bait takes. All hatreds get marshaled against the 
Christians, The Neronian persecution breaks out. 
Christians are caught, deluged with oil, and set on fire 
to light at night the imperial gardens. And Paul, as 
the Christian most famous, is seized, and brought to 
Rome, a prisoner the second time. 

Now it is gripping, terrible imprisonment. Now there 
is no hired house for him,—only the dungeon, black, 
damp, slimy, chilly, stenchful. Now he has no friends 
about him, save one only,—the faithful Luke. Amid 
the storm of that persecution, to visit him, to seem to be 
in the least identified with him, was at the risk of life. 
Some, like Phygellus and Hermogenes and Demas, 
have distinctly forsaken him. Others, like Timothy 


and Titus, who would die for him, are absent. He is 
an old, almost friendless, and deserted man. 
He is penniless, too, and needing comfort. Very pa- 


thetically this appears in that request he writes to Timo- | 


thy to hasten himself to him, and to be sure to bring 
the cloak left at Troas, and the books and parchments. 
In that chilly prison the aged apostle has not sufficient 
covering. He wants his traveling-cloak for warmth, 
the books and parchments that he may a little solace 
himself with reading. 

Besides, the apostle is sure there are no gates towards 
liberty for this imprisonment. He knows his doom is 
said. He is certain that the time of his departure is 
at hand. 

Yet, out of such circumstances, the grandest pean of 
victory ever sung,—the sublimest certainty and con- 
sciousness of success. No weak bewailings; no com- 
plaints that the world has gone against him. Another 
says: “The characteristic of waning life is disenchant- 
ment; a sense of insufferable weariness; a sense of in- 
evitable disappointment. We trace it in Elijah and 
John the Baptist; we trace it in Marcus Aurelius; we 
trace it in Francis of Assisi; we trace it in Roger 
Bacon; we trace it in Luther. All is vain. We have 
lived, humanly speaking, to little or no purpose. ‘We 
are not better than our fathers’ (Elijah). ‘Art thou he 
that should come, or do we look for another?’ (John the 
Baptist.) ‘I shall die, and people will say, We are gtad 
to get rid of this schoolmaster’ (Marcus Aurelius). ‘My 
order is more than I can manage’ (Francis of Assisi). 
‘Men are not worth the trouble I have taken for them’ 
(Roger Bacon). ‘We must take men as we find them, 


and cannot change their nature’ (Luther).” 


» But nothing of this in the-aged, friendless, bookless, 





~ 
cloakless, imprisoned, death-confronting apostle, : 
a shout of victory, only the strong gladness of sy 

T have fought a good fight.—Life has been a fight, r 
have accepted it as such, I have not tried to blink 
matters. I have not skulked in the rear. I have hot 
liked. ignoble peace better than toble war. | have: 
fought a good fight. I have thrown myself on the side 
of goodness, though it were the despised and looked 4. | 
be the losing side. 

I have finished my course.—I have not begun, grow, | 
lukewarm, stopped midway. I have pressed on. The, 
might be Lystra mobs and Philippi prisons; there might 
be scourgings; there might be suspicion; there might be 
shipwreck, danger by sea and land; there might be , 
thorn in the flesh,—some great horrid, hindering, per. 
sonal trial that tormented me, and often seemed aboy 
to stop me; but I have pressed on. 

I have kept the faith.—I have been true to that with 
which I have been put in trust; I have exercised myself 
to keep a conscience void of offense toward God and 
man; I have been no trimmer; I have not capitulated 
to the expedient; the truth of Christ I have dared to 
preach at Athens with its culture, at Corinth with its 
license, to Felix on his throne, to the emperor on his 
topmost seat, to Judaizers who said that Christ was not 
sufficient; I have kept the faith. 

Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown.—Men may 
think Nero yonder on his throne a man to be vastly 
envied, and how infinitely better off than I; in what 
ample palace does he not reside, on what soft couches 
does he not recline, with what assiduous attention is he 
not fawned on, with what earthly glitter does he not 
blaze? But I would not change places with him. He 
is the defeated man. Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, of the Divine favor, of the 
peace and blessedness of heaven; such crown shall go 
shining on when Nero is forgotten and his palace and my 
prison have both crumbled into indistinguishable dust. 

The Arabic proverb says, “A fig-tree looking on a 
fig-tree becometh fruitful.” Nothing can help life like 
life. Amid this mercenary world we need to gaze much 
on a life and a triumph like this. And as we gaze, we 
ought to let its mighty lesson sink into our hearts, chas- 
ten and ennoble our ideals, control our action. The 
lesson. .is. this,—real success is that of character, not of 
condition. 

Philadelphia. 








PRIMARY METHODS. 


VISITATION. 


BY ISRAEL P. BLACK. 


The primary class having been well organized and 
properly enrolled, the next question that meets the 
teacher is, How can I continue the interest and main- 
tain my hold upon the scholars? The room may be 
beautiful, the teaching almost perfect, and everything 
possible done to interest and instruct the child during 
the one short hour, and still the teachers be conscious 
that they have not a firm hold upon the scholars, The 
best methods for securing and retaining this is the sub- 
ject for present consideration. 

The old-fashioned rule of “systematic visitation”’ is 
still the best, and may be discussed under three heads: 
First, Why thereshould be visitation. Second, When it 
should be done. Third, How to do it. 

Under the first head, let it be observed (1) the 
‘home should be visited, in order to form a better 
acquaintance with the child; (2) that the teacher 
may come in contact with the parents. No one can 
successfully teach upon the Sabbath who has not a per- 
sonal acquaintance w:th the scholars before him, it lias 
been truly said: “Attempting to teach even little chil- 
dren, without. knowing their temptations and surround- 
ings, is somewhat like a game’ of blind-man’s buff,—the 
teacher having the bandage over the eyes; but, unlike it, 
it is not a game of inpocent sport, but a sad and hopeless 
struggle to find souls.”. The teacher should know the 
honie surroundings of every scholar, and what are the 
daily temptations and trials of each little life. 

An acquaintance with the parents is also necessary, 
that the teacher may know their religious life, and how 
much interest they take in the spiritual training of their 
child, and also may ascertain how much assistance they 
will render the teacher in this work. Most parents do 
not know how to instruct the child in religious truths. 
They are willing to spend hours in helping them with 
their secular lessons, when they do not know how to 
interest the child in learning even one golden text. 

A visit from the teacher will be the means of explaining 
the requirements of the school; anda kind explanation of 
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oo manner of teaching religious truths and verses may 
be of great help to the parents. 

Teachers fail to realize that they instruct the scholar 
put one short hour in the week, and parents can either 
help or hinder the work in the many hours they watch 
over the child. Teachers need to take the parents into 
partnershi p as soon as possible,—not a silent partnership, 
put to make them full, active members, In this home 
life to which teachers are thus admitted, will often be 
found helps and illustrations to aid them in teaching. 
It is a great encouragement to teachers to learn from 

arents how much Sunday instruction. is retained and 
prought home by,the children. This can only be learned 
by a personal visit. 

It is also a great advantage to know the worldly con- 
dition of the parents. Pride often hinders them from 
sending the child when not properly clothed. It is the 
duty and pleasure of the teacher to assist in clothing the 
needy through the church agencies organized for this 
purpose. 

Secondly, when should the scholars be visited? (1.) 
A new scholar should be visited as soon as possible after 
being enrolled as a member of the class. It is a great 
event in a child’s life when he or she is able to say, “‘ My 
teacher came to see me to-day.” Itis very important to 
visit the new scholar, tha the teacher may properly 
explain to the child, as well as to the parents, all about 
the lessons required to be learned, and the many little 
rules governing the school, that they may start together 
in this work. 

(2.) An absent scholar should be visited. One ab- 
_ sence should be cause for a visit. The child may have 

been absent from want of interest either in the parents 

or in itself, and a visit from the teacher will tend to 
awaken fresh interestin the school. Thereshould always 
be some systematic rule of visitation. This should be 

done at least quarterly, and oftener when possible. I 

have had papers prepared, with ruled columns for the 
child’s name, and the cause of absence, date of visit, and 
remarks. I hand these to my assistants, with the request 
that they be returned to me every month, with the list 
of visits made. 

(3.) A sick scholar should be visited. No excuse will 
answer for neglect of this duty. The death-angel is 

yswift in his flight. _Do not let. his visit precede yours. 

It is the rule to send for the doctor when sickness occurs, 
but the teacher is supposed to know it from intuition. 
How mortifying to a teacher to hear such words as these, 
“My Willy was sick for four weeks, and his teacher 
never came near him, and she passed down the next 
street nearly every day!” The teacher did not know 
where Willy was. But ignorance is no excuse for thus 
neglecting one of God’s little ones, Carry a few picture- 
_ cards, a few flowers, or a little fruit. Always drop a few 
loving, tender words of sympathy, and do not forget the 
prayer at the bedside of the little one. Such visits will 
never be forgotten. Christmas season is a good time for 
visiting. Look in on the children at this joyous time, 
and laugh and play with them. It will do them good, 

and make youthful the heart of the teacher. For some 

years it has been my custom to visit the children on this 
day, making very short calls, and looking at their trees 
and presents. It always pays well. A call of a few 
moments on the child’s birthday, with a small card of 
remembrance, is a source of pleasure to the little one. 

To summarize,—visit new scholars, absent scholars, and 

sick scholars. Call on them in their joyous times, and 

in their hours of sorrow and sickness. Touch the home 
all you can, and you will be a better teacher, and be 
greatly helped in your work. 

Thirdly, how shall the visit be made? Go in the spirit 
of the Master, to do good to all in the household; to 
teach the child more about religious truths that you can 
only touch on Sunday; to teach the parents, by your 
example and precept, the lessons of the blessed Master. 
You may be the only follower of Christ that enters the 
house, and your opportunity to do good should not be 
lost. In getting into the child’s life, do not feel wearied 
if Willy wants to show you his books, his curiosities, or 
his pets, or if Annie insists upon your holding her, and 
loving her dolls. It is not time wasted. You are thus 


not only fastening the child more closely to you, but the | 


child is teaching you lessons that cannot be learned 
from books. 

Primary classes have two kinds of teachers,—those 
who have abundance of’time at their command, and 
those who are so occupied during the week that they do 
not have a moment to spare. To this latter and often 
discouraged class let me add a word. If you cannot 
Visit, you can have recourse to several ways of touching 


{1.) By sending a letter to the parents, stating the object 
of the school and the work required of the scholar, and 
asking co-operation in the home. (2.) By sending a 
letter or postal card to the absent child, taking note of 
its absence, with kindly inquiry. (8.) By sending, by 
the hands of others, cards, flowers, or fruit, to the sick 
ones. (4.) By sending letters or cards on birthdays. 

I distribute among my assistants printed postal cards, 
with the request that on Sunday night they send one to 
each absent child. The card reads as follows: 

“ DEAR SCHOLAR: We were very sorry to have to mark you 
absent this afternoon. We hope you are not sick, and that we 
shall see you in your seat next Sabbath. 

“The Golden Text for next Sabbath is found in............ 
verse of the..... ...... chapter of......... fastens Try and learn it 
during the week, and come early, so as to recite it to your 
teacher next Sabbath.” 

Having faithfully visited the home, ‘it is our duty to 
endeavor to have the home visit the class: If a general 
invitation sent by the scholars is not accepted, some- 
times special cards, sent to several parents, to come on a 
certain day, will make it appear more special, and will 
often result in a visit. Itis good for the parents to come 
and see where the child spends the Sabbath afternoon, 
and to learn the methods of instruction. They will be- 
come better helpers at home by such a visit. 

If it is good for the teacher to visit systematically, it 
is also good to organize a systematic scheme of visitation 
among and by the scholars themselves. One of our most 
successful Philadelphia schools has organized a “ Forget- 
me-not” mission band. Its object is “to ascertain the 
names of the sick of the church and school, and to take 
them remembrances of fruit or flowers. Boxes are in the 
school-room, so that any one knowing of a sick member 
can deposit the name in these boxes, A committee to 
carry offerings to the sick is selected from the older 
boys and girls of the primary class. Meetings of the 
band are held monthly, on a week-day afternoon, to hear 
reports, from the children, of the work done. The sup- 
port comes from the contents of the birthday box, into 
which the scholars can drop as many pennies as they are 
years old, on the Sabbath nearest their birthday. The 
report of the first year’s work shows great results, at an 
expense of eighty-six dollars. Over four hundred per- 
sons were remembered, and the following articles were 
distributed: 131 pot plants, 69 baskets of fruit, 68 bas- 
kets of cut flowers, 75 bouquets, 36 books, 18 cards for the 
wall, 9 toys, 26 scrap-books, 666 cards and papers. 

Philadelphia. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——_—_—_— 


HOW LARRY FORGAVE. 


BY LIZZIE MARGARET KNAPP. 
The first landing on the staircase of the Blake house 


her string right across, I won’t forgive him for it in a 
hurry. I told him he might have given me fair warn- 
ing, and he said I ought to have seen the knife without — 
being told. That’s just his mean way.” 

“Tt wasn’t the fair thing,” said Uncle Will, who was 
the most good-natured fellow in the world; “but there 
is no use in being angry over it. What’sonekite? You 
can easily make another.” 

“Tt isn’t the kite so much; it’s for him to be so mean 
about it. It makes me mad! I don’t want to be mad, 
but I can’t help it. I keep thinking how mean he was.” 

Uncle Will drew paper and pencil from his pocket. 

“Things look different in black and white sometimes,” 
he said. “Suppose you write the ‘pros’ and ‘cons’ 
down and compare them. Bob may have a better show- 
ing on his side, on the whole, than you think for.” 

“Uncle Will thinks everything in the werld can be 
put on paper,” muttered Larry, as Uncle Will’s curly 
head disappeared around the corner. “Might try it, I 
suppose.” And, bracing his foot against the other side 
of the window, and putting the pencil-point to his tongue, 
he began. 

Presently, tight steps came down the hall, and Cousin 
Sue’s bright face looked up through the tall palm at the 
foot of the staircase. 

“How busy you look, Larry!” said she, 
sons or a new game? ” 

“Tt’s neither,” said Larry. “ Won’t you eome up, 
Cousin Sue?” and he moved to make room for her 
beside him. 

Cousin Sue was the children’s idol. She was exceed- 
ingly pretty, and wore the most bewitching dresses, and 
—well, it was no use talking, she was just Cousin Sue, 

“She always treats a fellow as if he was somebody,” 
Larry once confided to his mother. 
him because he ain’t a hundred years old.” 

He put the paper in her hand, with a few words of 
explanation. Cousin Sue examined it gravely, though 
her eyes danced as they fell upon the following: 

“Bob Oakley cut my kite-string with his knife, with- 
out giving me any warning. 


“Ts it les- 


PROS. CONS. 
“There are some goodthings| ‘ But he’s got the crossest 
about Bob Oakley. mother I know,—you can’t 


“* He bandaged my dog’s leg, 
when it got hurt. 
“He ain’t ashamed to wear 


have a good time in her house. 
But that isn’t Bob’s fault, I 


suppose. 
old clothes,—I like him for| ‘The boys at school don’t 
that. like him. 


“‘ But he’s always throwing it 
at you that your family are 
richer than his. 

“He spoiled my kite.” 

Cousin Sue took the pencil, and made an addition at 
the bottom: “God forgives Larry Blake every time he 
really wants it, and asks it. Larry Blake—” 

“Cousin Sue, Bob hasn’t asked me,” said Larry, 
proudly. 








had a long window with a deep, cushioned window-seat. 
Larry Blake sat there quite alone. 

Larry was a good-looking boy—when he was pleasant, 
that is; but this morning, with that fold in his forehead 
and those stormy eyes, he looked as dangerous as a Scotch 
thistle. His lips were shut tightly together, like two 
straight lines, His hands were clasped around his knees, 
and every now and then he gave.an impatient kick, and 


when he came down late to breakfast. Uncle Will had 
been studying until midnight lately for some coming 
examinations. It made him very sleepy nextday. This 
was the third morning that he had come downstuirs late. 

“Hullo,sonny! What’sup?” hecalled, as he caught 
sight of Larry. ‘ You seem to be in the dumps.” 

Larry hated to be called “sonny.” Besides, Uncle 
Will was such a tease! . He answered, not too agreeably : 

“Better not mind about me, Your breakfast might 
get cold.” 

Uncle Will stopped on the landing, put his hands 
behind his head, and yawned, smiling at the same time. 
“T’ll risk it. Come, what is it all about?” he said. 

This time there was a tone of good-comradeship about 
the question. Larry felt it, and answered briefly, but 
confidentially : 

“Tm mad!” 

“What for?” 

“You know that new kite I made awhile ago?” 

“The impossible red and green butterfly, with wings 
three feet across? ” 

“ Wasn’t she a heauty! Well, Bob Oakley’s gone and 
spoiled her.” 

“ Ww ? ” 





the home, which will in some measure be successful. 


Nh i de 


“ He had an old knife-blace tied on to his, and he cut 


then braced himself anew. Uncle Will found him so | 


“ But perhaps he really wants it just the same; and 

| besides, that isn’t your part of it, you know.” 

| Larry drew a long breath. “I guess you’re right, 
Cousin Sue; you most always are. But”— 

| “Isaw Bob Oakley out by the fence, just now,” con- 

tinued Cousin Sue. “I shouldn’t be surprised if he felt 

sorry. He looked to me as if he did.” 

| Larry got up. “I'll have to go,” he said. 

you’d kinder come along too, Cousin Sue.” 

“*T will,” said his cousin. 

Bob Oakley was still down by the fence when they got 
near enough to speak to him. His hat was pushed down 
over his eyes; he had his hands in his pockets, and he 
was kicking a pebble up and down the pavement, trying 
to whistle meanwhile. Cousin Sue discreetly retired a 
few steps, and occupied herself with the trailing vines 
on the fence. Larry cleared his throat. ‘ 

“Hullo, Bob!” he called. “Say, Bob, you know I 
said last night that I never’d forgive you for what you 
did? I’ve changed my mind. I’m not going to be mad 
any more. I’ve forgiven you.” 

“Who wants your forgiveness?” said Bob uneasily, 
kicking the pebble an inch farther, as if his whole mind 
were intent on it. 

Larry was silent a minute. “ Well, I have, any way. 
Say, Bob, don’t you want to go down and play ba!l in the 
meadow?” ‘ 

“Well,—I don’t care,” said Bob, with a shamefaced 
twist of his neck, and the two started off together. 
Cousin Sue watched them out of sight, her hand shading 
her eyes from the bright sunlight. 

“Such a difference in boys!” she said to herself, with 
an amused smile. 


Hartford, Conn 


“I wish 





“She never snubs’ 
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LESSON HELPS. 


——_————— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Fourth Quarter, 1889.] 


4, October 6.~The Tribes United under David..,,.....00..0-2 Sam, 6: 1-12 
% October 13.—The Ark Brought to Zion 


2 Bam. 6; 1-12 





&. October 20.—David’s Thanksgiving Prayer...,..,....0:009« 2 Sam, 7: 18-29 


4& October 27,—Sin, Forgiveness, and 


* & November 3.~David's Rebellious BON... servers ene? Sam. 15 + 1-12 
6. Noy. 10.—David’s Grief for Absalom......2 Sam. 18; 18-28 


¥. November 17.—David's Last Word: 


8, November 24.—#0lomon's Wise Choice... 
9, December 1.—The Temple Dedicated ....,.. s veatensig 
10. December §.—Solomon and the Queen of Sheba........... 1 Kings 10: 1-13 


11, December 15,--Solomon's Fall 


Peace 





«2 Bam, 23: 1-7 
oot 1 Kings 3: 5-15 
ol Kings 8; 54-63 







1 Kings 11: 413 





12, December 22.—Close of Solomon’s 


18. December 20.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Prov, 23 ; 29-35 ; or, 
Missionary Lesson, Psa, 110: 1-7. 


RROIZD see veeeeneee soon Kings 11 ; 26-43 





_ LESSON VI., SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1889. 
 {yriz: DAVID’S GRIEF FOR ABSALOM. 


LESSON 


(2 Sam, 18; 18-33, Memory verses : 32, 33.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

18 J Now Ab’sa-lom in his life- 
time had taken and reared up for 
himself a pillar, which és in the 
king's dale: for he said, I have 

_ mo son to keep my name in re- 

" membrance; and he called the 

“ “pillar after his own name: and it 
ig called unto this day, Ab’sa- 
lom's place, 

19.4 Then said A-bim’a-az the 
son of ZA’dok, Let me now run, 
aud bear the king tidings, how 
that the Lorp hath avenged him 
of his enemies, 

_ 20 And Jd/ab said unto him, 

Thou shalt not bear tidings this 

* day, but thou shalt bear tidings 

‘another day; but this day thou 
shalt bear no tidings, because 
the king’s son is dead. 

21 Then said Joab to Ci’/sh!, Go 
tell the king what thou hast seen, 
And Ci’shi bowed himself unto 
J6é/ab, and ran. 

22 Then said A-him’a-az the son 
of ZA‘dok yet again to Jé/ab, But 

“howsoever, let me, I pray thee, 

~ also run after C’shi. And J0/ab 
said, Wherefore wilt thou run, 
my son, seeing that thou hast no 
tidings ready? 

23 Buthowsoever, satd he, let me 
tun. And he said unto him, Run. 
Then A-bim’a-az ran by the way 
of the plain, and overran C0/shi, 

24 And Di’vid sat between the 

_ two gates: and the watchman 

went up to the roof over the gate 
unto the wall, and lifted up bis 
eyes, and looked, and behold a 
man running alone. 

26 And the watehman cried, 
and told the king. Andthe king 
said, If he be alone, there is tidings 
in hismouth, And he came apace, 
and drew near, 

26 And the watchman saw an- 

® other man running: and the 
watchman called unto the porter, 
and said, Behold another man 
running alone. And the king 
said, He also bringeth tidings. 
27 And the watchman said, 


- Methinketh the running of the | 


foremost is like the running of 
A-him’a-az the son of Zé’dok. 
And the king said, He is a good 
man, and cometh with good tid- 


28 And A-bim’a-az called, and 
said unto the king, All is. well, 
And he fell down to the earth 
upon his face before the king, and 
paid, Blessed be the Loan thy God, 
which hath delivered up the men 
that lifted up their hand against 
my lord the king. 

29 And the king said, Is*the 
young man Ab’sa-lom safe? And 
A-him/’a-az answered, When JG’ab 
sent the king’s servant, and me 
thy servant, I saw a great tumult, 
but I knew not what i was, 


18 Now Absalom in his life time 


TEXT. 


REVISED VERSION. 


had taken and reared up for 
himself the pillar, which is in 
the king’s dale: for he said, I 
have no son to keep my name 
in remembrance: and he called 
the pillar after his own name: 
and it is called Absalom’s 
monument, unto this day. 
19 Thensaid Ahimaaz the son 
of Zadok, Let me now run, and 
bear the king tidings, how 
that the Lorp bath !avenged 
20 him of hisenemies. And Joab 
said unto him, Thou shalt not 
be the bearer of tidings this 
day, but thou shalt bear tidings 
another day : but this day thou 
shalt bear no tidings, because 
21 the king’s son is dead, Then 
said Joab to the Cushite, Go 
tell the king what thou/fhast 
seen. And the Cushite bowed 
himself unto Joab, and ran. 
22 Then said Ahimaaz the son of 
Zadok yet again to Joab, But 
come what may, let me, I'pray 
thee, alsorun after the Cushite. 
And Joab said, Wherefore wilt 
thou run, my son, seeing that 
thou ? wilt have no reward for 
28 the tidings? But come what 
may, said he, I will run. And 
he said unto him, Run. Then 
Ahimaaz ran by the way of the 
Plain, and overran the Cushite. 
24 Now David sat between the 
two gates: and the watchman 
went up to the roof of the gate 
unto the wall, and lifted up 
his eyes, and looked, and, be- 
hold, a man running alone. 
25 And the watchman cried, and 
told the king. And the king 
said, If he be alone, there is 
tidings in his mouth. And he 
came apace, and drew near. 
26 And the watchman saw an- 
other man running: and the 
watchman called unto the 


all that rise against thee to do 
thee hurt, be as that young man is. 
33 ¢ And the king was much 
moved, and went up tothe cham- 
ber over the gate, and wept: and 
as he went, thus he said, O my 
son Ab/sa-lom! my son, my son 
Ab’sa-lom ! would God I had died 
for thee, O Ab’sa-lom, my son, | * 
my son! 


Absalom? And the Cushite 
answered, The enemies of my 
lord the king, and all that rise 
up against thee to do thee 
hurt, be as that young man is. 
38 %And the king was much 
moved, and went up to the 
chamber over the gate, and 
wept: and as he went, thus 
he said, O my son Absalom, 
my son, my son Absalom! 
would God I had died for thee, 
_O Absalom, my son, my sou! 








6Ch. xix. 1 in Heb. 
The American Revisers would substitute “ Jehovah” for * the Lonp” 
throughout. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Prosperity and Adversity, 


GoLpEN TExT FOR THE QuARTER: As lang as he sought 
the Lord, God made him to prosper.—2 Chron, 26 ; 5. 





Lesson Topic: The Bitterness of Parental Grief. 

1, A Wicked Son’s End, vs. 18-23. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. A Loving Father’s Distress, vs, 24-30. 

3. A Bereaved Father’s Bitterness, vs. 31-33. 
GoLpEn TExtT: A foolish son is a grief to hie father, and 
bitterness to her that bare him.—Prov, 17 ; 25, 





Datry Home Reapinas: 


M,—2 Sam, 18 ; 18-33, The bitterness of parental grief. 
T.—2 Sam. 17: 1-14, Counter-plotting against Absalom, 
W.—2 Sam. 17 : 15-29. David in peril. 

T,—2 Sam, 18:1-17, Absalom’s final battle, 

F,—2 8am. 19; 1-28. David’s return desired. 

$.—2 Sam, 19: 24-43. David’s return welcomed. 

§8,—2 Sam. 22:1-51. Praises for deliverance. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, A WICKED SON’S END. 

1. His Name Cut Off: 

I have no son to keep my name in remembrance (18), 
Unto Absalom there were born three sons (2 Sam. 14 ; 27), 
Thou hast blotted out their name for ever and ever (Psa. 9 : 5). 
Let his posterity be cut off (Psa. 109 ; 13), 
The name of the wicked shall rot (Prov. 10 ; 7). 
il. His Crimes Punished: Abe ie 

The Lord hath avenged him of his enemies (19). 
He will avenge the blood of his servants (Deut. 32 ; 48), 
The Lord avenge me of thee (1 Sam. 24 : 12). 
He will avenge them speedily (Luke 18 : 8), 
I will recompeuse, saith the Lord (Rom, 12 ; 19). 
il, His Death Assured: 

The king’s son is dead (20). 
Behold, I saw Absalom hanging in an oak (2 Sam. 18 : 10). 
Ten young men... smote Absalom, and slew him (2 Sam. 18 : 15). 
They... cast him into the greet tt in the forest (2 Sam. 18 : 17), 
Absalom . , . is dead in battle (2 Sam. 19 : 10). 

1. “‘Absalom ... reared up for himself the pillar,” (1) Absalom’s 

desire; (2) Absalom’s effort ; (3) Absalom’s failure. 
2. ‘The king’s son is dead,’’ (1) David’s charge; (2) Joab’sdeed ; 


@) sheelen's death.—Absalom (1) In rebellion; (2) In peril ; (3) 
n death. 
3. ‘Wherefore wilt thou run?’’ (1) The runner’s arhbition ; (2) 


The soldicr’s expostulation ; (8) The runner’s persistence ; (4) 
The soldier’s consent. 


II, A LOVING FATHER’S DISTRESS. 


1. Waiting in Anxiety: ' 

Now David sat between the two gates (24). 
Why is his chariot so long in coming? (Judg. 5 ; 28.) 
= = . . by the way side watching: for his heart trembled (1 Sam. 
I see Mordecai the Jew sitting at the king’s gate (Esther 5 : 13). 
They let go four anchors, ,.. and wished for the day (Acts 27 ; 29). 
ll, Hoping Against Hope: 

He is a good man, and cometh with good tidings (27), 


He looked, . .. and, lo, the smoke of the land went up (Gen, 19 : 28). 
Hope deferred maketh the heart sick (Prov, 18 : 12), 





porter, and said, Behold, an- 


the king said, He also bringeth 
27 
said, Me thinketh the running 
of the foremost is like the 
running of Ahimaaz the son 
of Zadok. And the king said, 
He is a good man, and cometh 
| 28 with good tidings, And Ahim- 
aaz called, and said unto the 
king, *All is well. And he 


with his face to the earth, and 
said, Blessed be the Lonp thy 
God, which hath delivered up 


hand againat my lord the king. 


Joab sent the king's servant, 





80 And the king said unio him, 
Turn aside, and stand here, And 
he turned aside, and stood still. 

81 And, behold, Cd’shi came; 


the king: for the Lorp hath 
avenged thee this day of all them 
that up againt thee. 

82 And the king said unto Ci’. 


safe? And Ci’shi answered, The 
enemies of my lord the king, and 


a judged hi the hand &c. %Or, hast no sufficient tidings 
_ eb. Boao. tldeb. ta there peace with e.? 6Or, and 


| 80 whatit was. And the kingsaid, 
| urn aside, and stand here, 


| Andhe turned aside, and stood | 
and Cd/shi said, Tidings, my lord | 81 still. And, behold, the Cushite 
came: and the Cushite said, 
Tidings for my lord the king: 
for the Lorp hath avenged 
thee this day,of all them that 
shi, Je the young man Ab’sh-lom | 32 rose up against thee. And the 
king said unto the Cushite, Is 
it well with the young man 


Or. 


other man runneth alone, And | 


tidings. And the watchman | 


bowed himself before the king 


the men that lifted up their 


29 And the king said, ¢Is it well 
with the young man Absalom? 
And Ahimaaz answered, When 


Seven me thy servant, I saw 
a great tumult, but I knew not 


Nevertheless the men rowed hard oi them back (Jonah 1 ; 18), 
Who in hope believed against hope (Rom. 4 : 18). 


lil. Burdened for Absalom: 
Is it well with the young man Absalom? (29.) 
| Deal gently for my sake with the young man (2 Sam, 18 ; 5). 
| Beware that none touch the young man Absalom (2 Sam. 18 : 12), 
Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord (Psa, 103 : 13), 
His father saw him, and was moved with compassion (Luke 15 : 20). 
1, ‘David sat between the two gates.” (1) The anxious king; (2) 
The expectant attitude ; (3) The painful outcome, 
2, “All is well.”’ (1) Congratulation from Ahimaaz; (2) Sorrow 
for the king.—(1) Good for Israel ; (2) Woe for David. ; 
8, ‘‘Is it well with the young man Absalom ?”’ }) Parental solici- 
tude; (2) Supreme concern.—({i) The venera 
rebellious youth ; (3) The deep concern. 


Ill, A BEREAVED FATHER’S BITTERNESS. 
\. The Sad Story: 


Saul and Jonathan his son are dead (2 Sam. 1 : 4). 
It fell upon the young men, and they are dead (Job i : 19), 
Thy daughter is dead (Mark 6 ; 85), 
Lazarus is dead (John 1] ; 14). 
ll, The Bitter Tears: 
The king was much moved, .. . and wept (83). 
Mine eye poureth out tears (Job 16 : 20). 
I water my couch with my tears (Psa, 6 : 6), 
Mine eyes a fountain of tears (Jer. 9 : 1). 
Rachel weeping for her children (Matt. 2 : 18). 
Wl, The Woful Lament: 
Would God I had died for thee! (33.) 
If not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book (Exod. 82 : 82). 


19; 4), 
Lover ™ friend hast thou put far from me (Psa. 88 : 18). 
My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? (Matt, 27 ; 46,) 
1. “ Tidin 
king; (3) Them 


A report implied; (2) A desire expr 
8. “Would I had died for 


e king; (2) The 


All that rise up against thee, ... be ae that young man is (32). 


The king covered his face, and... cried with a loud voice (2 Sam, 


for my lord the king.’’ (1) The messenger; (2) The 


essag 
2. ‘* The enemies of my ord the king... be asthat young man is,” 
(1) The young man’s condition ; (2) The Cushite'’s prayer.—(1) 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 
YOUNG MEN, 


a 
Objects of special interest (1 John 2 ; 13, 14). 
Objects of solicitude (2 Sam. 18 : 5, 29, 32; Zech. 2 ; 4), 
As soldiers (Gen. 14 : 24; 1 Sam. 26 : 22; 2Sam. 18 : 15), 
A#messengers (Exod. 24 ;5 ; Num. 11+ 27 ; Acts 23 : 16, 17 
As workers (Joel 2 : 28: Acts 2:17). » 
Prosper by industry (1 Kings 11 : 28). ' 
Should cleanse their way (Psa, 119 :9), 
Should manifest sobriety (Eccl. 11:9 ; Titus 2 : 6), 
Should praise God (Psa. 148 ; 12, 13). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 


InTERVENING Events.—David hears of the revolt, He 
withdraws from Jerusalem, partly to spare the city, ang 
partly under a sense of God’s judgment, A body-guard of 
soldiers attends him, many of them foreigners, and most of 
them men who had been with him in Gath. 

At Beth-merhak (so the Rev. Ver., with the marginal 
translation, “at the Far House”) David seeks to, dismis 
Ittai the Gittite; but he refuses to leave him. Beyond the 
brook Kidron the ark is brought by Zadok and the Levite. 
but David sends it back, at the same time arranging to receive 
tidings from the city through the priests. On the Mount 
of Olives he hears of the treason of Ahithophel, and prays 
that his counsel may be brought to nought. On the summit 
of the mount he meets Hushai, his friend, and desires him to 
join Absalom, in order to defeat Ahithophel (2 Sam. 15: 13-37), 
On the other side of the mountain, Ziba, the servant of 
Mephibosheth, appears with a present of provisions, Bely. 
ing his master, he is promised by David the property of 
Mephibosheth. At Bahurim, probably not far from the 
main road to the Jordan, Shimei assails the fugitives with 
stones and curses; but David will not allow him to be pun- 
ished (2 Sam. 16: 1-14). 

Absalom arrives at Jerusalem, probably on the same day, 
receives Hushai, and, on the advice of Ahithophel, commits 
a public and abhorrent crime (2 Sam. 16 : 15-28). Ahitho- 
phel proposes to lead at once in pursuit of David; but 
Hushai advises a general levy of the nation, to be led to 
battle by Absalom himself. The advice of Hushai is ac- 
cepted. Hushai and the priests then send word to David of 
Ahithophel’s plan. The messengers are pursued, but saved 
by the stratagem of a woman in Bahurim. The king at once 
passes over Jordan, and Ahithophel goes home and hangs 
himself. David arrives at Mahanaim, the scene of the present 
lesson, Absalom follows, with Amasa, a cousin of Joab, as 
captain of his ‘host. The chiefs of the neighborhood bring 
provisiens to David (chap, 17). 

The king divides his army under three captains, but is not 
himself allowed to go into battle. He publicly warns the 
leaders to spare Absalom, A decided victory is won by the 
king’s forces, “the forest of Ephraim” aiding in the slaugh- 
ter. Absalom is caught by the head (not the hair) in a great 
oak, Joab rebukes the man who tells of it, for not killing 
him. The man cites the command of the king, but Joab at 
once goes and slays Absalom, and then recalls his army. 
Absalom’s body is thrown into a pit and covered with stones. 
The insurgent army flees (2 Sam. 18: 1-17). 
PLACEs.—Absalom’s monument is in the valley of the 
Kidron, probably on the site of the pillar referred to in 
verse 18, as in the king’s dale. The tomb now existing is of 
a later date, The battle was fought between Mahanaim and 
the Jordan, in a forest bearing the name of Ephraim, The 
exact site of Mahanaim is disputed, but it was south of the 
brook Jabbok (Gen. 32:1, 2), probably in the territory of 
Gad, David was between the inner and outer gate of the 
city, looking toward the battle-field. 

Timxz,—A few months, or possibly a few weeks, after the 
last lesson ; that is, probably about B, C. 1023 or 1025. 

PeRgoNns.—Absalom, Joab, Ahimaaz the son of Zadok, the 
Cushite (Auth, Ver., “Cushi”) or Ethiopian, the watchman 
of Mahanaim, David. 

IncrpENTs,—A bsalom erects a memorial pillar. Ahimaaz 
desires to carry tidings of the victory to David; Joab sends 
the Cushite; Ahimaaz asks permission to follow, and out- 
runs the Cushite; the watchman sees him and tells the king. 
He then discovers the second runner; he recognizes Ahimaaz, 
who comes and tells of the victory, equivocating when asked 
about Absalom; the Cushite comes, and tells, when asked, 
in courtly language, that Absalom ig dead; the king wails 
for Absalom, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W, HENRY GREEN, D:D,, LL.D. 


The lesson begins at the close of the decisive battle which 
put an end to.the rebellion, Absalom’s army was defeated. 
Absalom himself was slain, and his followers dispersed. 
There was no occasion for further slaughter, and Joab wisely 
recalled his troops from the pursuit. The body of the insur- 
gent leader was flung into a pit in the wood where the battle 
was fought, and a great heap of stones was piled up over it 
This rude monument, which marked the spot where Absalom 
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ferent sort which he had reared in better days in order to 
petuate his name. 

Verse 18.—Now Absalom in his life time had taken and reared 
up for himself the pillar, which is in the king’s dle: The king’s 
dale received its name from the circumstance mentioned in 
Genesis 14: 17, and was in the immediate neighborhood of 
galem, or Jerusalem, and is probably the same with that 
which is now called the valley of Jehoshaphat. The struc- 
ture to which tradition gives the name of the tomb of Absa- 
lom is, however, evidently not that which is here referred to 
as reared by Absalom himself, but is of much later date.— 
For he said, I have no son to keep my name in remembrance: 
According to 2 Samuel 14: 27, he had three sons and one 
daughter. It has been observed, however, in that passage, 
that the name of the daughter is mentioned, but not that of 
thesons. This unusual circumstance seems best accounted 
for by supposing that the latter died in early childhood, so 
that all appearance of discrepancy vanishes.—And he called 
the pillar after his own name: This erection of Absalom is like 
the more stately structures which others have reared for a 
like purpose. It has long since disappeared.—And it is called 
Absalom’s monument, unto thisday: It was still in existence, and 
bore the name of Absalom, when this book was written. 
How differently this name was regarded then from what 
Absalom had hoped when the pillar was reared,—an object 
of execration and reproach instead of love and admiration. 

Verse 19.—Then said Ahimaaz the son of Zadok: Zadok and 
Abiathar were both chief-priests at this time (2 Sam. 15: 35), 
the former descended from Eleazar, the latter from Ithamar, 
sons of Aaron (1 Chron. 6: 8; 24:3). Abiathar was of the 
house of Kli, and fled to David after the massacre of the 
priests at Nob (1 Sam. 22: 20), and was finally deposed by 
Solomon ‘on account of his complicity with the treason of 
Adonijah (1 Kings 2: 26, 27), after which Zadok remained 
sole high-priest (v. 35). After David removed the ark to 
Zion, there were nominally two sanctuaries—that of the 
tent which had been prepared for the ark (2 Sam. 6: 17), 
and that of the Mosaic tabernacle, which was now at Gibeon, 
but a short distance from Jerusalem. Zadok was in charge 
of the latter (1 Chron. 16: 39), and Abiathar of the former. 
On the oceasion of David's flight, both Zadok and Abiathar 
proposed to accompany him, carrying the ark with them 
(2 Sam. 15: 24, 29). Their sons, Ahimaaz and Jonathan, 
were employed to convey intelligence between the city and 

the king (2 Sam. 15 : 36).—Let me now run, and bear the king 
tidings: Ahimaaz, who was a fleet runner, was eager to be 
the. bearer of despatches on this occasion, and carry the first 
news of the victory to David.— How that Jehovah hath avenged 
him of his enemies: The victory he piously attributes to the 
Lord, who had in this event signally vindicated David's 
righteous cause. The word rendered “avenged” properly 
means, as stated in the margin, “judged him,” or did him 
justice, as against his enemies. God in his providence made 
the cause of right to triumph. 

Verse 20.—Joab’s reluctance to send Ahimaaz was because 
he knew haw deeply David would be affected by the news of 
his son’s death; and Ahimaaz had _ been too constantly the 
bearer of good news, and was too intimate a friend, to send 
upon such a saddening errand. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose, as Grotius hints, that he expected the king to fall into 
a transport of rage, and visit his wrath upon the unwelcome 
messenger, and that he consequently preferred to send some 
one of less account. 

Verse 21.—Then said Joab to the Cushite: It seems probable 
that this is not a proper name, as in the Authorized Version, 
but a designation of the race or nation to which the man 
belonged. Possibly he may have been an Ethiopian servant 
or attendant, and Joab may have specially selected him on 
this occasion because of his black face (Jer. 13 : 23).—Go tell 
the king what thou hast seen: This is precisely what is wanted 
from a witness or a messenger—an exact statement of the 
thing as it is, or at least what he knows of it, without varnish, 
withholding nothing, adding nothing, changing nothing, 
whether to make it more palpable or to serve any other pur- 
pose, good or bad. This it what Jesus told the messengers of 
John the Baptist to report to him (Luke 7: 22). And this is 
the charge which he lays upon all his followers as his wit- 
nesses to the world.—And the Cushite bowed himself unto Joab, 
and ran: Prompt obedience to his commander is required of 
every soldier, whatever may be the nature of the duty to 


hast no tidings that find,” in the sense of reaching, or attain- 
inganend. This end may be interpreted to mean the reward 
expected by the messenger; but I much prefer the Revised | 
Version margin, “Thou hast no sufficient tidings,” or rather, 
perhaps, “no suitable tidings,”—no tidings that answer the | 
purpose, or are of the right sort for you to carry. 
Verse 23.—But come what may: See an verse 22.—Ran by | 
the way of the Plain: The word translated “Plain” is the 
term applied to the valley of the Jordan (Gen. 13: 10-12). | 
The battle was fought in the forest of Ephraim (2 Sam. 18: | 
6), which would naturally be understood to be in the terri- 
tory of that tribe west of tthe Jordan (Josh. 17 : 15-18). To 
this it has been objected that Absalom and his army crossed 
the Jordan in pursuit of David, who had taken up his quar- 
ters at Mahanaim, east of the river (2 Sam. 17: 24, 26). It 
seems necessary, therefore, to suppose that for some unex- 
plained reason in the course of the campaign both armies 
recrossed the river before coming to an engagement; or else 
the forest of Ephraim must have extended beyond the limits | 
of that tribe, and still have borne the same name east of the | 
river. Ifthe battle-field was west of the Jordan, it is easy to | 
see that Ahimaaz would shortew’ the route to Mahanaim by | 
taking the direct route to the valley of the Jordan. 
the other hand, the fighting took place east of the Jordan, 
Ahimaaz took the longer and more circuitous route; and it 
must then be supposed that the direct course over the moun- 


than the roundabout way through the river valley.—Overran 
the Cushite: Outran him; literally, passed him. 
Verse 24.— Now David sat between the two gates: In the open 


If, cot 


tains was more obstructed, and took more time in running, | 


Tidings [or, more exactly, glad tidings] for my lord the king, 
—Avenged: See on verse 19.—Rose up against thee: An ex- 
pression especially appropriate of those who were engaged in 
an insurrection against their lawful monarch, but which is 
used more generally of enemies by whom any one is assailed, 

Verse 32.—The king cannot keep back his anxious ques- 
tion about Absalom, The Cushite replies in well-chosen 
words expressive of his own loyal attachment to his king, but 
which leave no doubt of the fate which has befallen his son, 

Verse 33.—The burst of grief which followed shows how 
his affections were bound up in his child, in spite of all his 
heartlessness and criminality. As an exhibition of tender- 
ness and of parental love it is extremely touching. As the 
act of a monarch under the circumstances it was weak, and 
there was plain sense in Joab’s rude remonstrance (2 Sam. 
19: 5-7). It was perhaps well that Joab disobeyed orders, 
and took upon himself the responsibility of putting the arch- 
rebel to death (2 Sam. 18:14). David’s weakness would 
have spared him to imperil the peace of the nation again, 
and lead a fresh insurrection in the future, and perhaps with 
more success. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The character of any man is a strange bundle of contradic- 
tions. Philip the Second, who coolly ordered Alva to put to 
| death the whole population of the Low Countries because 
| they were Protestants, and strangled his eldest son, appar- 


space between the inner and the outer gate of the city wall. | ently on suspicion that he was a doubtful Romanist, was ten- 
—And the watchman went up to the roof of the gate unto the wall: | derness itself to his daughters, and found delight in writing 
He took his position above the gate which was built in the them, when they were away from him, the sweetest letters 
outer surface of the wall, that he might be able to see as far | about his flowers ahd his garden, as if they were his most 
as possible in the distance and report to those within. This | cherished delight. The same David who was so ruthless 
illustrates the meaning of the figure when the prophets are | towards his conquered enemies, killing one in three of his 
compared to watchmen (Ezek. 33: 1-7; Hab. 2:1). The) prisoners at Moab, and treating the Ammonites even more 
prophet is by his inspiration put in a lofty position from | cruelly, who was, moreover, capable of such a crime as the 
which he is enabled to see the will of God that is revealed | murder of Uriah, with all its hideous surroundings, was so 
to him, and which he is to declare to men. And what the devoted to his children that the death of the infant of Bath- 
immediate revelation of God does to the prophets, his writ- | sheba quite unmanned him for the time, while the bratal 
ten word does to those whose province it is to instruct others. | offense of Amnon remained unpunished because he could not 
What they see they should declare (Isa. 21 : 6). be stern against his son; and even the surpassing treason of 

Verse 25.—I{ he be alone, there is tidings in his mouth: Fugi- | Absalom would have remained a peril to the state, had the 
tives from a defeated army would be running in large num- |*matter been left. to his father’s decision. The same heart 
bers; a single runner betokened a messenger.—Came apace: | shows at different times the greatest harshness and the ten- 
The Hebrew properly means kept on coming nearer and | derest gentleness. To judge any one without looking at his 
nearer. life from every side is to misrepresent him. 

Verse 26.—By this time the Cushite came in sight and was| When the arch-traitor had been thrown into the hole in 
also duly announced.—The watchman called wnto the porter: | the woods near the battle-field from which he had fled, and 
Who passed the word on to the king. had been buried beneath the contemptuous stone-heap thrown 

Verse 27.—The running of the foremost is like the running of | on his dishonored remains, the difficulty of breaking such a 
Ahimaaz: The first was at length coming near enough to be | result of the victory to David was keenly felt, though he 
recognized. Before his features could be discerned, his gait | owed his only hope of a quiet close to his reign to the stern 
and speed suggested who he was.— He is a good man, and cometh | justice thus meted out to his worthlessson. But then he had 
with good tidings: The king infers from the messengerJoab | been so handsome, he spoke so fairly, he had been such a joy 
sent the style of news which he had to communicate. | in the old days at Hebron as a child, and David, like Eli, 

Verse 28.—And Ahimaaz called and said unto the king, All | was so blind to the worst faults in his sons that it was almost 
is well: He was so impatient to impart his tidings that he | perilous to let him know that his command to spare the 
could not wait until he had come up to the king. As soon | rebel’s life had been disregarded. 
as he was near enough to make himself heard he called out | 
with the full strength of his voice, uttering but one emphatic 








To bear evil tidings to an Eastern king is in any case dan- 
gerous, and hence when a young priest, Ahimaaz, begged to 
word, though that was enough to indicate the import of his | be allowed to run to Mahanaim and tell David of Absalom’s 
message,—“ Peace,” correctly paraphrased in English, “ Allis | deatl, Joab, from a friendly feeling, ordered an Ethiopian, 
well.” Having now reached the spot where the king was | who was present, togo instead. But the younger man having 
anxiously waiting to learn the issue of the strife, he pros- | received permission after his swarthy rival bad started, soon 
trates himself in Oriental style as a loyal subject, and gives | outran him, being famous, it would seem, for a special style 
his message in a form in which piety and devotion to the | of running which bore him with unusual swiftness on his 
cause of his king are both prominent.— Blessed be Jehovah thy |wourse. The king, in his anxiety as to the issue of the battle 
God: To whom all thanks and praise are due for this glad | and the fate of his son, had come to the narrow interval be- 
event. “Thy God,” who has protected and guarded thee, | tween the outer and inner gates of the town, and sat there 
and made thy cause his own.— Who hath delivered up the men: | with a heavy heart to hear the earliest news. Warders 
Subjected them to thy power, arresting them in their mad | mounted the roof of the outer gate, on a line with the wall, 
career.—That lifted up their hand against my lord the king: | from time to time,—the gate standing no doubt, as usual, in a 
Who aimed their blows at thee, violently assailed thee, en- | strong building, with a roof intended for defense,—to watch 
gaged in armed rebellion seeking to dethrone thee. | for the approach of any runners from the army; and at last 

Verse 29.—One anxiety still weighs upon the heart of the | Ahimaaz was descried, followed soon after by the Ethiopian, 
fond father. It is the safety of his unnatural son. Hefor-| “ Newsat last!” cried the poor king. “Whois it?” “The 


gets apparently the greatness of his crime, a rebel in arms 
against his sovereign, his own father. He thinks of him 








which he is appointed. 

Verse 22.—But the eagerness of Ahimaaz was not to be 
repressed. His heart so overflowed with loyalty that he 
burned to be the first to carry word to David of this complete 


triumph of his arms, and the suppression of the insurrection. | 


—But come what may: Or, as more exactly rendered in the 
margin of the Authorized Version, “be what may.” He is 
not thinking of what may happen to himself for bearing the 
tidings, but of the tidings themselves,—Be it what it may 
that has taken place, and that I shall have to report. Joab 
had objected to sending him because the king’s son was dead. 
He urges, No matter what has happened, let me go.—Seeing 
that thow wilt have no reward for the tidings: This is a sense 
that is very commonly put upon the expression here used, 


. which is somewhat peculiar. Strictly rendered, it is “thou 
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lom?” 


only as his beautiful boy, whom he has cherished, and petted, 
and loved. And the words spring instantly to his lips before 
any Other question, “Is it well with the young man Absa- 
Ahimaaz heard the tremor in his voice, he saw the 
earnest look which the king bent upon him, and he could 
not bring himself to tell what he saw would carry such 
anguish to his soul. He answered evasively. The margin 


gives here what I believe to be the correct rendering.— When ' 


Joab sent the king’s servant: Namely, the Cushite, to whom he 
y: , 


running is like that of Ahimaaz.” “He is a good man,” 
| muttered David, “and comes with good tidings; for he is 
; not one who would have fled from the field, and must have 
been sent by Joab.” But the priest had not the courage to tell 
the worst; perhaps he had too fine feelings todoso. “All 
is well,” cried he, as he threw himself to the earth on his face 
before the king in Oriental obeisance, and then he added, in 
the style of the East, “ Blessed be the Lord thy God, which 
| hath delivered up the men that lifted up their hand against 
my lord theking.” This vagueness, however, was not enough, 
“Is the young man Absalom safe?” gasped out the king, 


points, and who was now not far away.—And me thy servant, I But he could get no direct answer from the priest,"but only 


saw a great tumult, but I knew not what it was: He does not tell 
the whole truth. David will have to know it soon enough. 
Perhaps he thought it best that it should be broken to him 
gradually. 





Verses 30, 31.—So he stood aside till the Cushite came.— 





the evasive words, “When Joab sent .. . thy servant, I saw 
a great tumult, but I knew not what it was.” “Turn aside,” 
said the king, “and stand here.” The Ethiopian was then 
| called, and showed no such timidity or sensitiveness. “Tid- 
ings, my lord the king,” said he, as hes 
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the Lord hath avenged thee this day of all them that rose up | sorrows. The first, Ahimaaz, the young priest who had 
against thee,” “Is the young man Absalom safe?” struck | already done good service to David as a spy, is full of the 
in the king, his heart dwelling above all on the safety of his | joyous excitement of victory, and eager to run with what he 
son. “The enemies of my lord the king, and all that rise | thinks such good tidings, The word in verse 19, “bear tid- 
It | ings,” always implies good news; and the youthful warrior- 
was clear that Absalom had perished. David had been in | priest cannot conceive that the death of the head of the revolt 
can darken the joy of victory to theking. He istruly loyal, 
could stay there no longer. Bursting into a paroxysm of | but,in his youthful impetuosity and excitement, cannot sym- 
grief, he climbed up the steps leading to the chamber over | pathize with the desolate father, who sits expectant at Maha- 
the outer gate, and men heard him wailing as he ascended naim. Right feeling atid real affection often failin sympathy, 
them: “O my son Absalom! my son, my son Absalom! | for want of putting one’s self in’ another’s place; and, with 
the best intentions, wound where they mean to cheer, A 
| little imagination, guided by affection, would have taught 
soon spread far and wide, ultimately reaching Joab, the general | Ahimaaz that the messenger who told David of Absalom’s 
in command, himself. The effect was disastrous; for instead | death would thrust a sharper spear into his heart than Joab 


against thee to do thee hurt, be as that young man is,” 


the space between the two gate-buildings till now, but he | 


would God I had died for thee,O Absalom, my son, my son!” | 


The news of the king’s violent grief for his worthless son | 


of joy at the victory that had saved David’s throne and life, 
there was only a wide gloom, as if misfortune had befallen 
him and his host. Instead of returning with triumphant | 
music and loud acclaim, which their valor and great services | 
richly deserved, the wearied heroes who had ventured their | 
lives in the field stole back by stealth into the town, like peo- 
ple who steal away ashamed when they have fled in cowardice | 
from the battle. Still the wailing rose, loud and bitter, from | 
the chamber where the king hid himself, with covered face, | 
sobbing with a loud voice, and ever and anon calling out, 
“O my son Absalom! O Absalom, my son, my son!” 
it was natural that a father should grieve over the death 
of a son, especially of one so noble in person, even though so 
_ unworthy in conduct; but he was a king as well as a father, 
and the dead man had sought his father’s death, and had over- 
thrown his government. Such ill-considered sorrow as he 
pow showed might have the worst consequences. Joab, 
therefore, always faithful to David, however unworthy in 
other respects, made his way into the presence, and, with 
soldierly bluntness, told the king that he had shamed that 
day the faces of all his servants, who that day had saved his 
life, and the lives of his sons and daughters, and of his wives 
and concubines, In so doing, he seemed to love his enemies 
and hate his friends; for he had virtually declared by his 
wailing and gloom that he set ne value on either the leaders 
or on the rank and file of his army, but clearly would have 
been well pleased if his whole army, officers and men, had 
perished in the fight, provided Absalom had escaped, He 
must, therefore, at once rise from the earth on which he lay, 
and go out to the multitude and speak comfortably to them; 
for it was certain that if he did not thus counteract his mis- 
, taken grief, there would not be a man of his force left by 
night, and that would be worse for him than all that had 
_ happened to his hurt from his youth till then, 
The force ef Joab’s words was so evident that David felt 
he must act instantly on the counsel given him, Rising 
therefore, and putting aside the signs of mourning, he came 





down to the open space before the gaie to return thanks to | 


the army for their splendid service,, It was, fortunately, not 

_ yet too late, Word spread fast that the king had made his 
appearante and sat in the place of judgment to receive those 
who had fought for him so nobly, and erelong the vast mul- 
titude gathered before him to hear his congratulations and 
warm acknowledgments, It was well that the loyalty of his 
followers had not been strained too far; for the question of 
a restoration still hunginthe balance. The jealousy between 
South and North was profound, and only very wise manage- 
ment could secure David’s once more reigning over an un- 
divided nation. 


The Vicarage, St. Martin at Pulace, Norwich, England. 





THE WAIL OF A BROKEN HEART. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The first verse of our lesson and the one preceding it give 
a striking contrast between the actual and the designed 
 burial-place of Absalom. The great pit among the somber 
trees, where his bloody corpse was hastily flung, with three 
darts through his heart, and the rude cairn piled over it, were 
a very different grave from the ostentatious tomb “in the 
king’s dale,” which he had built to keep his memory green. 
_ This was what all his restless intrigues and unbridled passions 
-and dazzling hopes had come to. He wanted to be remem- 
bered, and he got his wish ; but what a remembrance!’ That 
«gloomy pit preaches anew the vanity of “ vaulting ambition 
which o’erleaps itself,” and tells us once more that 
“Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 


1. The first picture in the lesson shows a glimpse of the 
battle-field, and brings before us three men, each in different 
ways exhibiting how small a thing Absalom’s death was to all 
but the heart-broken father, and each going his own road, 
heedless of what lay below the heap of stones. The world 
goes on all the same, though death is busy, and some heart- 
strings be cracked. The minute details which fill the most 
part of our lesson, lead up to, and throw into prominence, 
David's burst of agony at the close. ' The three men, Ahima- 
az, Joab, and the Cushite (Ethiopian), are types of different 


' triumph was Jehovah’s gift, and in it he had shown himself 


had driven into Absalom’s, 

Joab is a very different type of indifference, He is too 
much accustomed to battle to be much flushed with victory, 
and has killed too many men to care much at killing another. 
He is cool enough to measure the full effect of the news on 
David; and though he clearly discerns the sorrow, has not 
gne grain of participation in it. He has some liking for 
Ahimaaz, and so does not wish him to run, but dissuades him 
on the ground (vy, 22, Rev. Ver.) that he will get no reward. 
That is the true spirit of the mercenary, who cannot conceive 
of a man taking trouble unless he gets paid for it somehow, 
and will fight and kill, all in the way of business, without 
the least spark of enthusiasm for a cause. Hard stolidity 
and brutal carelessness shielded him from any “ womanish ” 
tenderness. Absalom was dead, and he‘had killed him, It 
was a good thing, for it had put out the fire of revolt, No 
doubt David would be sorry, but that mattered little, Only 
it was better for the message to go by some one whose fate 
was of no consequence, So he picks out “the Cushite,” prob- 
ably an Ethiopian slave; and if David in his anguish should 
harm him, nobody will be hurt but a friendless stranger, 
The Cushite gets his orders; and he too is, in another 
fashion, careless of their contents and effect. Without a 
word, he bows himself to Joab, and runs, as unconcerned as 
the paper of a letter that may break a heart, Ahimaazstill 
pleads to go, and, gaining leave, takes the road across the Jor- 
dan valley, which was probably easier, though longer; while 
the other messenger went by the hills, which was a shorter 
and rougher road. 

2. The scene shifts to Mahanaim, where David had found 
refuge. He can scarcely have failed to take an omen from 
the name, which commemorated how another anxious heart 
had camped there, and been comforted, when it saw the 
vision of the encamping angels above its own feeble, unde- 
fended tents, and Jacob “ called the name of that place Maha- 
naim” (that is, “Two camps”). How the change of scene in 
the narrative helps its vividness, and makes us share in the 
strain of expectancy and the tension of watching the ap- 
proaching messengers! The king, restless for news, has 
come out to the space between the outer and inner gates, 
and planted.a lookout on the gate-house,roof. The sharp 
eyes see a solitary figure making for the city, across the 
plain, David recognizes that, since he is alone, he must be 
a messenger; and now the question is, What has he to tell? 
We see him coming nearer, and share the suspense, Then 
the second man appears; and clearly something more had 
happened, to require two, What was it? They run fast; 
but the moments are long till they arrive. The watchman 
recognizes Ahimaaz by his style of running; and David wist- 
fully tries to forecast his tidings from his character. It is a 
pathetic effort, and reveals how anxiously his heart was beating. 

As soon as Ahimaaz is within earshot, though panting 
with running, no doubt, he shouts with what breath is 
left the one word, “Peace!” and then, at David's feet, 
tells the victory. “Blessed be the Lord thy God.” The 


David’s God, and vindicated his servant’s trust. But Ahima- 
az is more devout and thankful than David, The king 
has neither praise and thankfulness to God nor to man. He 
has no pleasure in the victory; no interest in the details of 
the fight; no thankfulness for a restored kingdom; no word 


for his unworthy son. How chilling to Ahimaaz, all flushed 
with eagerness, and proud of victory, and panting with run- 
ning, and hungry for some word of praise, it must have been, 
to get for sole answer the question about Absalom! He 
shrinks from telling the whole truth, which, indeed, the 
Cushite was officially despatched to tell; but his enigmatic 
story of a great tumult as he left the field, of which he did 
not know the meaning, was told to prepare for the bitter 
news. So he is bid to stand aside, and-no words more vouch- 
safed to him. A cool reception, unworthy of David! As he 
stood there, neglected, he would think that the politic Joab 
was right after all. 

The other man must have been close behind him, for 
he comes up as soon as the brief conversation is over. A 
deeper anxiety must have waited his tidings; for he must 
have something more to tell than victory. His first words 


of eulogium for his soldiers; nothing but devouring anxiety. 


of aman absorbed in one anxiety, repeats verbatim jj, 
former question. Poor king! He more than half kyo, _ 
the answer, before it was given, The Cushite with som 
tenderness veils the fate of Absalom in the wish that gy 
the king’s enemies may be “as that young man is.” By | 
the veil was thin, and the attempt to console by reminding of | 
the fact that the dead man was an enemy as well asa son, way 
swept away like a straw before the father’s torrent of grief 

3. The sobs of a broken heart cannot be analyzed; ang 
this wail of almost inarticulate grief, with its infinitely 
pathetic rejteration, is too sacred for many words, Grief 
even if passionate, is not forbidden by religion; and Dayiq, 
sensitive poet-nature felt all emotions keenly. We are meant 
to weep; else wherefore is there calamity? But there were 
elements in David’s agony which were not good. It blinded 
him to blessings and to duties, His son was dead; but his | 
rebellion was dead with him, and that should have been 
more present to his mind, His soldiers had fought well, and 
his first task should have been to honor and to thank them, 
He had no right to sink the king in the father, and Joab’s 
unfeeling remonstrance, which followed, was wise and true 
in substance, though rough almost to brutality in tone, 
Sorrow which hides all the blue because of one cloud, how. 
ever heavy and thunderous, is sinful. Sorrow which sits 
with folded hands, like the sisters of Lazarus, and lets duties 
drift, that it may indulge in the luxury of unrestrained tears, 
is sinful. There is no tone of “It is the Lord: let him do 
what seemeth him good,” in this passionate plaint; and so 
there is no-soothing for the grief. The one consolation lies 
in submission. Submissive tears wash the heart clean; re- 
bellious ones blister it. 

David's grief was the bitter fruit of his own sin, He 
had weakly indulged Absalom, and ‘had spared the rod, 
probably, in the boy’s youth, as he certainly spared the 
sword when Absalom had murdered his brother. His own 
immorality had loosened the bonds of family purity, and 
made him a coward in punishing his children. He had let 
Absalom flaunt and swagger and live in luxury, and put 
no curb on; and here was the end of his foolish softness, 
How many fathers and mothers are the destroyers of their 
children to-day by the very same thing! That grave in the 
wood might teach parents how their fatal fondness may end. 
Children, too, may learn from David’s grief what an unworthy 
son can do to stuff his father’s pillow with thorns, and to 
break his heart at last, 

But there is another side to this grief. It witnesses to the 
depth and self-sacrificing energy of a father’s love, The dead 
son’s faults are all forgotten and obliterated by ‘death's 
effacing fingers.” The headstrong, thankless rebel is, in 
David’s mind, a child again, and the happy old days of his 
innocence and love are all that remain in memory. The 
prodigal is still a son. The father’s love is immortal, and 
cannot be turned away by any faults. The father is willing 
to die for the disobedient child. Such purity and depth of 
affection lives in human hearts. So self-forgetting and inca- 
pable of being provoked is an earthly father’s love. May we 
not read in this disclosure of David’s paternal love, stripping 
it of its faults and excesses, some dim shadow of the greater 
love of God for his prodigals,—a love which cannot be 


found a way to fulfil David’s impossible wish, in that it has 
given Jesus Christ to die for his rebellious children, and 90 
made them sharers of his own kingdom? 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H, W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 
LOVE STRONGER THAN TREASON, 


A most bitter via dolorosa was David’s way from the de- 
serted capital over Olivet, dewn to Jericho, and over Jordan. 
The victorious rebel Absalom rioted behind; Shimei cursed 
abd threw stones on one side of its ravine, and David 
dropped tears on the other. Grief was so great that stones 
and curses were not regarded. He was an old king going 
into exile, feeling “ How sharper than a serpént’s tooth it is 
to have a thankless child; ”. but, even then, he was greater 
than the graceless scoundrel who held the kingdom behind 
him. He would not answer Shimei’s curses with a dart. 
He sent Psalms $8 and 4, ineffably sweet, to the world instead. 

In nothing was David more a type of Christ than in his 
gracions forbearance toward a rebellious son. Love was 
stronger than wrong. Love may be, often must be, unreason- 
ing. It were better for the world and Absalom that he were 
dead; but love clings to the dead rebel to the neglect of a 
kingdom saved and its saviors. 

Possibly, David felt that something was due Absalom for 
the sad example he himself had set. Possibly an echo of his 
penitential agony of eleven years before rolled over his soul. 
But for David’s sin, Absalom might have been alive and 
loyal. How like a handwriting on the wall reappeared 


Nathan’s words, “The sword shall never depart from thine 
house.” 








© Ikinds of self-engrossment, which is little touched by other's 





add nothing to Ahimaaz’s information. What, then, had he 
come for? David forebodes evil, and, with the monotony 


Love is ready to sacrifice self for another. It is recklessly 




















dammed back or turned away by any sin, and which has ° 
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: apo ee would lay down the good life of a king, 
“jored by raillions, for an abominable traitor, hated in all 
time. O blessed Christ, it is like thee, King of the universe, 
dying for rebels! But then such giving does not impoverish. 
Love grows by exercise. Any one who would love more must 
sacrifice more ; and to love perfectly one must sacrifice all. 
The love gained is worth the price paid. Even Christ shall 
be everlastingly satisfied for the travail of soul that love 
underwent. Very few men were ever ready to die for other 
men, but then only a few men are perfect in love, 


Denver, Colo, 
ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 





Now Absalom in his life time had ,.. reared up for himself 
" the pillar, which is in the king's dale: for he said, I have no son 

to keep my name in remembrance (v.18). It is an instinct of 
humanity to wish‘to be remembered here on earth. Even 
he who looks confidently forward to unending life beyond the 
grave, longs to be held in memory by those who come after 
him in the life that now is. And every man is rearing up 
for himself, in his lifetime, a pillar of remembrance for a 
longer or a shorter time. Absalom built two memorials of 
himself. Onewas “the pillar, which is in the king’s dale ;” 
the other was the record of self-seeking disloyalty and rebel- 
lion. The pillar is no longer to be found, The record is as 
fresh to-day as in the days of David. What a man is and 
does in his lifetime is a surer monument of him for coming 
generations, than any memorial in stone or bronze can be. 
And the man who forgets himself while he lives, is most 
likely not to be forgotten when he is dead, 

Then said Ahimaaz,... Let me now run, and bear the king 
tidings, how that the Lord hath avenged him of his enemies (v, 19). 
It is said that “ill news flies fast.’ Yet it is unmistakably 
true that good news can always find willing messengers, A 
child will say heartily, “Let me run and tell mamma that 
papa is coming.” And when a letter from an absent child 
has brought glad tidings of his well-doing, there is no rest in 
that household until every member of it has been made a 
sharer of the knowledge. And it is this instinct of human 
nature to which our Lord appeals, when he calls on all his 
disciples to go out into the whole wide world with the glad 
tidings of his love. “Let me now run and bear these 
tidings,” will be the willing utterance of every disciple of 
Jesus who appreciates the good news, and who realizes the 
need of those to whom he may take it. 

David sat between the two gates (v. 24). There is a double 
sense in which it may be said that David sat “between the 
two gates;” between the gate of kingly duty and the gate of 
paternal love; between the gate of hope and the gate of 
fear,—hope the cause of right would triumph, fear that the 
son of his love would suffer harm, It is because David sat 
between those two gates, in that conflict of feeling, that 
he has been able to show, in his psalms, his sympathy 
with us in our conflicts of feeling, when we dare not even 
define to ourselves our own strongest desires; or, when we 
have to admit that we have opposing and irreconcilable 
desires, in the emergency in which we find ourselves, There 
are times when we would both pray for help from God, and 
hope that God will somehow find a way of bringing us an 
answer to prayers that we do not offer, There is comfort in 
the thought that God has a care for his children even when 
they sit between the two gates, 

There is tidings in his mouth (v. 25). Yes, but what tidings? 
What possibilities there are in every message which is 
brought to us from a distance! When one is in another land 
than his own, how he reaches out after his letters from. the 
home mail; and how he involuntarily trembles at the possi- 
bilities of the news which those letters may bring to him. 
There is a ring at your door-bell just after you have retired 
for the night. Hurrying up to respond to it, you find that 
it isa telegraph messenger. “There is tidings in his mouth!” 
but what tidings? We need the help of God to stay us up 
under the possibilities of the next hour's tidings to us, always. 
And to those who love God trustfully, a new message of love 
and help from God comes with every messenger of tidings, 
good or bad, which startles us at its approach, and which 
fills us with sadness or gladness in its receiving, 

He is a good man, and cometh with good tidings (v. 27). How 
surely we come to connect the man with his message, or his 
message with the man. The very gospel itself loses much of 
its force at the lips of one who is known as an evil man; and 
that gospel comes with fresh sweetness and with added power 
from the lips of one-who clearly lives the truth he preaches. 
It is the man back of the message that gives the message its 
larger or its lesser potency. He who would be welcomed as he 
bears the best tidings of the universe, must see to-it that his 
life goes to give him the‘name of a good man, who is sure to 
be the bearer of tidings that are.good. 

O my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! would God I 
had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son / (¥. 33.) Greater 
love hath no man than this, that he lay down his life for his 
loved ones; and lesser love hath no man of true and unselfish 


heart than this, that he would gladly lay down his life for 


| cause his thoughts are not pure, 





those who are dearest to him, If only we could bear the 
burdens or suffer the penalties which fall upon others whom 
we love! A longing to do this, is one of the constant trials 
of a sensitive and a loving heart. But David could not die 
for Absalom. It is not for one to die for another, in the 
ordinary course of events, Yet there are those who give 
their lives for others. And our hope of living eternally, rests 
on the fact that One died for us, If we have that unselfish 
love which would make us ready to die for another, what 
gratitude ought to fill our hearts and sway our beings, in 
view of a greater love for us which showed itself even unto 
death—and beyond ! 
Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The teacher will have a good deal of intervening history 
to review to-day. The main points are as follows: Absalom’s 
rebellion gathered force rapidly. David, however, was an 
old warrior, and shrewd, and began to organize his forces for 
successful resistance. Fortunately for him, he had three 
good generals: Joab, Abishai, and Ittai. He divided his 
forces into three armies, and encountered the hosts of 
Absalom in Mount Gilead. In giving instructions to his 
generals, David bade them, under all circumstances, spare the 
life of his son. He himself abstained from taking part in 
the battle. The fortunes of war leaned toward David's army, 
and Absalom was driven defeated from the field. Riding in 
hot haste through the forest, his head was caught in the 
spreading boughs of a terebinth tree, where Joab found 
him, and slew him. The battle over, swift runners were 
dispatched to bear the tidings to the king. This brings us 
to the lesson text. Having dealt with the text in the best 
way that is open to the teacher, we would suggest that for 
the practical application we take the suggestive question 
of David concerning his son, “Is the young man Absalom 
safe?” 

There are many young Absaloms in this world. Like him, 
they have many things that make them very attractive in 
the eyes of others. But the course that they are pursuing 
makes this question of David’s very appropriate in their case, 
“Ts the young man safe?” This is a question that many a 
young man would resent if it were asked of him. His reply 
would be, “ Yes, I am perfectly safe.” Still, let us press the 
matter a little, for it is full of instruction. ‘ 

“Is the young man safe?” No, “Why not?” Well, 
he has begun to indulge in strong drink, and, though he has 
never yet been intoxicated, still his appetite seems somewhat 
too strong for him totally to restrain: it.. He would resent 
the suggestion that he is in any danger, but that does not 
alter the fact. Thousands better than he began as he has 
done, and they have ended their lives under the awful curse 
of drink, What has happened to others may happen to him, 
and he may yet fill a drunkard’s grave. While he indulges 
in strong drink, it can never be said that that young man is 
safe, 

“Is the young man safe?” No, “Why not?” Be- 
cause he has given up his life to money-making, and all else 
occupies a subordinate’ place in his plans. He is becoming 
a money-making machine, and all his sympathies are being 
dwarfed, so that the calls of duty are disregarded, and his 
soul is fast shrinking away. The miserly spirit is developing, 
and before he knows it he will be 4 miser. But covetousness 
is idolatry, and thus the man is becoming an idolater. An 
American idolater, is that possible? Yes, possible and 
actual too; for we have thousands of them, and many of them 
belong to the outward church of the Master. Mott Street 
has Chinese idols, and Wall Street has Ameri¢an idols, and 
before each there are many worshipers, 

“Ts the young man safe?” No. “Why not?” Be- 
cause he is reckless in his way of handling money. His 
income is not large, but his outlay is. How shall the differ- 
ence be met? That is the question that troubles him, It 
does not occur to him that the outgo must be stopped. No. 
There must be some other solution to his question, And in 
time the result of the way in which he solved that problem 
becomes only too apparent. Forgery, embezzlement, theft,— 
these are the ways in which he hopéd to increase his income. 
For a while all worked well. But at length there tame that 
awful day when all was discovered, and the end is told behind 
the'bars of the state-prison. The danger with our young man 
began when his income was not sufficient for his manner of 
living. 

“Ts the young man safe?” No, “Why not?” Be- 
He keeps’ company with 
such imaginations as he would be ashamed of if others could 
see them. .But from thoughts to desires, and from desires to 
deeds, are logical steps, True, he would not acknowledge the 
danger at the present moment, but a look ahead into the 
future will reveal this same young man unblushingly doing 
deeds at which he would have stood aghast a few years ago. 
No, while he keeps such mental company as he now does he 
is far from being safe. 

“Is the young man safe?” 


No. “Why not?” Be- 


cause he has a lot of opinions that are false. He has begun 
to disbelieve the Word of . He bas commenced to think 
that prayer is useless. And though he still goes through the 
outward form, the life of it all has fled, and it will be only a 
question of time before all outward form will die, and the 
young man find himself without a belief in God, or in eternal 
truth. Has this not been the history of hundreds of young 
men who at one time promised so well? 

If I had a class of parents, I would also make the follow- 
ing application; 

“Ts the young man safe?” No. “Why not?” Be. 
cause there is a lack of the right parental example, and, other 
things being equal, the young man will follow the example 
of his father. The home life in many families is such that 
the young man is in the very greatest danger, since, if he 
follows that example, he is sure to run into grave danger. 

Finally, “Is the young man safe?” Yes, “Why?” 
Because he has taken the Word of God as the man of his 
counsel. He can say, “Thy word haveI hid in mine heart, 
that I might not sin against thee.” That is a good safeguard, 
for as some one has said, it is a good thing, hidden in a good 
place, for a good purpose, He who takes the Word, and with it 
offers the prayer, “Order my steps in thy word,” is safe, For 
God has promised to guide all such, as We saw in the lesson 
for last Sunday, There is no safeguard like the Word of God, 
taken as the daily guide of a young man. If he takes heed 
to his steps,. “according to thy werd,” there are no tempta- 
tions that shall overcome him, and no dangers from which 
he shall not escape. We know of no other course that shall 
enable us to answer the question, “Is the young man safe?” 
in the affirmative. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


By answering some review questions, let the children tell 
what they can of Absalom, his ingratitude to his father, and 
his claiming to be king in Hebron. 

, David Leaving Jerusalem.—David soon heard what Absalom 
was doing. “Arise, and let us flee,” he said; “make speed to 
depart, lest he overtake us suddenly, ... and smite the city 
with the edge of the sword,” David knew the destruction 
that war would bring on his beloved Jerusalem; his servants 
and his six hundred famous warriors were. ready to go with 
him. The priests started with the king and his company, 
bearing the ark, but David told the high-priest to carry the 
ark back into the city, for he said perhaps the Lord would 
bring him again to see the ark inthe holy place. The priests 
took the ark again to its place, and kept with them two young 
men who were to be messengers to tell David of what was done 
in the city. Asad company went up the Mount of Olives that 
day, hundreds crying aloud, king and people weeping as they 
walked with bare feet and covered heads, Some one told 
David that his chief counselor had joined Absalom. David’s 


Ahithophel into foolishness.” On the Mount of Olives a 
man named Hushai joined David, with his coat rent, and 
earth on his head, a sign of grief; David persuaded him to 
go back and offer to be Absalom’s servant, and in that way 


bread and fruit, food for the king and his men, but one man 
came with curses, throwing stones and casting dust. Some 
of the soldiers wanted to cut off his head, but David meekly 
said, “My son... seeketh my life; ” let this man curse, “it may 
be that the Lord will look on mine affliction, and... will 
requite me good for his cursing this day.” 

Absalom in Jerusalem.—Absalom with his men took posses- 
sion of the city. Ahithophel’s advice was to choose twelve 
thousand men, and follow David that night, “I will come 
upon him while he is weary and weak-handed, and will make 
him afraid;” then his people will all flee, and “I will smite 
the king only.” His words “ pleased Absalom well.” It was 
his father’s life that he wanted, for he thought when David 
was dead the soldiers would follow him. He asked Hushai 
what he would advise. Hushai reminded him of his father’s 
mighty men and that David was a man of war, He advised 
Absalom to wait until he could gather an army from the whole 
land, and then he should himself lead them to battle, What 
had David prayed about the counsel of Ahithophel? The 
answer began when Absalom said, “The counsel of Hushai 
... is better than the counsel of Ahithophel.” Ahithophel 
was angry, and went to his home and hung himself. 

David at Mahanaim.—Hushai and the priests in Jerusalem 
sent word secretly to David, “ Lodge not this night.in the 
plains of the wilderness. Arise, and pass quickly over the 
water.” David and his men all crossed the river Jordan, 
and went on to a strong city, with walls and double gates. 
| It was east of the Jordan, and by the brook Jabbok where the 
angels of God met Jacob, and he spent a night in prayer. 
There David prayed, “Thou, O Lord, art a shield for me.” “TI 
will not be afraid of ten thousands of people, that have set them- 
selves against me.” David arranged his army. He divided 





it into three parts, each with a wise and honored captain. 
He wanted to go with them to battle, but the people 


answer was to say, “O Lord, I pray thee, turn the counsel of | 


really serve his true king. On the way, some friends brought » 
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“Thou art worth ten thousand of us,” and so the king con- 
sented to stay, and hold the city if it should be attacked. 

Absalom Pursuing.—In three months, Absalom, with a great 
army, came across the Jordan, and encamped in the wocd of 
Ephraim. It was a wild, tangled forest, and Absalom’s men 
did not know how to move in such an overgrown wilderness 
like David’s men, used to forests, rocks, and cliffs. David 
knew that Absalom was ready to march against him. One 
charge he gave his captains, and all the people heard: “ Deal 
gently for my sake with the young man, even with Absalom.” 

The Battle.—Many of Absalom’s men were lost in the woods, 
frightened, and scattered from each other. Absalom did not 
go on foot, as a prudent man would have done, but, as chief 
commander and prince, rode on a mule. He went rushing 
on to fight; but he rode under a wide-spreading oak-tree, and 
his handsome head caught in the strong low branches. He 
could not get away; he was held fast, and the mule ran away 
from under him, A man saw him hanging there, and ran to 
tell David’s chief captain. “Why did you not killhim? I 
would have given you silver and a girdle.” See how the sol- 
dier loved his king. “Though I had thousands of silver in 
my hand, I would not touch the king’s son; for I heard the 
king’s words to the captains,” he said. 

Absalom Siain.2-Joab, the chief*captain, knew what Absa- 
lom deserved, and what would save David. He shot three 
darts through the heart of the young man, as he hungalive. 
Then ten young armor-bearers of Joab’s gathered round the 
tree, and smote Absalom until he was dead. Joab ‘ew a 
trumpet, that sounded loud and far; and all knew that the 
battle was ended, and David’s side had won the victory. 
They cast Absalom in a deep pit in the wood; each one 
threw astone, until a very great heap of stones was raised over 

‘him. It was not the burial he had expected, for he had built 
near Jerusalem a beautiful monument, that his name might 
be remembered. 

David’s Grief—David sat in the gateway, waiting for tid- 
ings. The watchman on the wall said, “I see a man running 
alone.” Again the watchman said, “ Another man running.” 
The first said, “A1l is well,” and fell down before the king. He 
came with flying feet, but his heart was slow to tell. David 
had but one question: “Is the young man Absalom safe?” 
The second runner came, saying, “The Lord hath avenged 
thee this day.” Again the same question: “Is the young 
man Absalom safe?” He answered, May “all that rise up 
against thee, ... be as that young man is.” David cried 
out, O my son! my son! would God I had died for thee! 
There was no hope in his dark and dreadful grief. He knew 
Absalom’s ‘sins; he could only cry in anguish, My son! my 
son! Was he the only broken-hearted father, when twenty 
thousand men lay dead upon the ground? It was in vain for 
him to cry, “ Would God I had died for thee!” Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, is the only one whose death can give life, 
even eternal life, to all who will believe in him. 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.B.8., 


CANON OF DURHAM. 


ABsAtom’s PrtLaR.—Ignominiously slain by Joab, as Ab- 
salom fled from the battle-field, his body was flung into a pit 
hard by, in the distant forest of Gilead, and then stones were 
heaped upon his carcass, with every mark of contumely, by the 
victorious soldiery. Every passer-by would pick up a stone 
and add it to the cairn, accompanying the act with a curse on 
the son who raised his spear against his father. The custom 
remains to the present day. Every track in the wilder parts 
of the country is marked by occasional cairns, to which each 
Arab traveler contributes. These are of three kinds. 

Tue “ Heap or Srones.”—A heap of stones is invariably 
found at the spot where the pilgrim first catches a glimpse of 
some hallowed spot. On the road from Engedi to Petra, dn 
the crest where the first view of Mount Hor is obtained, is a 
conspicuous cairn. The traveler reverently places a stonc, 
kneels with his forehead to the ground, and thanks Mohammed 
that he has cast eyes on the tomb of Haroun (Aaron). A 
second class of cairn marks the sepulchre of some great or 
holy man. This is distinguished by an upright staff on the 
top of the heap, to which are often attached certain offerings 
in the shape of pieces of cloth or white rags emblematic of 
mourning. No such staff marks the third class, which tells 
where some robber or criminal has met his end.’ Every Arab, 
in passing, hurls a stone and curses the memory of the mur- 
derer. The heap is not high, but very wide. There is one 
such very remarkable cairn southeast of Rabbath Ammon, 
to mark with opprobrium the memory of a parricide of the 
Adwan tribe. There still stands in the vale of the Kedron, 
just below the temple area, a sumptuous tomb, hewn out of 
the rock, and known as Absalom’s tomb. By its architecture, 
we know that it is many centuries later than the time of 
Absalom, and cannot be earlier than the Syro-Greek period, 
from the Ionic pilasters round its base. But the Jews be- 
lieve the tradition, and stones are piled against its sides, cast 


Tue Dovseie City Manawar.—There is still some doubt 
as to the exact site of Mahanaim; and yet there is no place: 
east of Jordan so full of sacred and historic memories, Here 
Jacob, returning from Laban, met God's hosts, whence the 
name Mahanaim, “hosts.” Here Ishbosheth, the son of Saul, 
was crowned king, and here he was murdered. Here, as the 
most important fortress east of Jordan, for it was a double 
city,—that is, a walled town with a citadel within,—David 
raised his standard when driven across Jordan. From the 
history in Genesis, it would seem to have been near the 
Jabbok, yet the modern Mahneh is some sixteen miles to 
the north of it. Yet I love to believe that the widely spread, 
turf-clad, and forest-crowned mounds round the modern vil- 
lage mark the site of the old Levitical city. 

Tue FataL TEREBINTH.—The country round, most un- 
like Western Palestine, is one rich park,—clumps of trees 
intermingling with open glades, and many huge terebinths 
with sweeping branches, browsed by the deer and cattle so 
that a horse can pass under them, but his rider, unless he 
stoops very low, must certainly be entangled. Under such a 
tree Absalom, a stranger in these glades, riding in hot haste 
from his pursuers, would easily be caught by his head, a 
helpless and defenseless victim to the revengeful Joab. 


The College, Durham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





KING DAVID 


THE SON OF DAViD WEPT OVE 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Where is my wandering boy to-night?” 
““Come home! come home.” 

“A long time I wandered.” 

“Wanderer from God, return, return.” 

“ Are you coming home, ye wand’rers? ” 
“Tf I must die, oh, let me die.” 

“Yield not to temptation.” 

“ Hasten, sinner, to be wise.” 


HIS SON. 
SINNERS. 














QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What was Hushai’s purpose in counseling Absalom? 
(2 Sam. 15: 32-37.) How did his counsel differ from Ahitho- 
phel’s? (2 Sam. 17: 1-14.) How was David informed of 
Absalom’s plans? (2 Sam. 17: 15-22.) How did the Lord 
provide for David at Mahanaim? (2 Sam. 17 : 27-29.) Give 
an account of Absalom’s death. What motive actuated Ab- 
salom in the rearing of a pillar in the king’s dale? (v. 18.) 
Why do men desire their names perpetuated upon earth? 
Is it, or isit not, alaudable ambition? How may we make our 
names immortal? (Rev. 3:5.) In what other way has Ab- 
salom preserved his name among men? Give an example of 
a contrasting memorial (Matt. 26:18). How are we aided 
in our remembrance of Christ? (1 Cor. 11: 24, 25.) 

What news did Ahimaaz desire to carry? (v. 19.) What 
news did he carry? (v. 28.) Why did Joab object to him 
as a messenger? (v. 20.) How did he avoid bearing ill news? 
(v. 29.) How did he overcome all opposition, and accomplish 
his purpose? (vs. 21-23.) What message are we commissioned 
to carry? (Mark 16:15.) How are we to meet opposers? 
What way are we to choose in accomplishing the work? Are 
we, or are we not, adopting the wisest methods in our mission- 
ary enterprises, generally? Are we, or are we not, under 
obligation to consider new ways? 

How did the king learn of Absalom’s death? (vs. 24-32.) 
Should we desire the death of the enemies of our Lord and 
King? Does he desire their death? (Matt. 23:37.) At 
what sacrifice did David secure the conversion of his 
enemies? (v. 33.) Was it a willing or an unwilling offering 
on David’s part? (2 Sam. 19:1-6.) At what price has God 
purchased our loving allegiance? Was it a willing or an 
unwilling offering? Give texts in proof of the last two 
answers. Will he, or will he not, ever secure universal alle- 
giance? How much is covered by the word “ universal” ? 

Philadelphia. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


A rebellious son’s failure and a broken-hearted father’s 





doing, and that all things work together for the discon, | 
filure of plans in the direetion of evil-doing. Even apa 
from the question of any special interference on God's». 
in behalf of the individual well-doer, and against the indie 
vidual evil-doer, the whole trend of the universe is such tha 4 
he who would do well is helped, and.he who would do ey 
is hindered, by the current of events. This truth may not be 
obvious to all at every step of the way through life; but i, 
is sure to be seen in the final outcome of life’s doings, 
Peculiarly is this the case in connection with “the first 
commandment with promise.” Honor for parents, reverence | 
for those who are in ‘rightful authority, submissiveness to. 
ward law, promote stability of being and permanency of 
position, This has been shown to be a truth in the history 
of the ages; and it is alike applicable to the home, to the 
state, and to the church, to-day. A disregard of God’s repre- 
sentatives may cause sorrow to those who are rebelled against, 
but it cannot bring permanent good to the rebellious, 

Oh, if children only realized how much better it would 
be for them to accept God’s way for them, instead of seeking 
a way for themselves, how much surer their own future 
would be, and how much happier would be their parents! 
they would more readily do right for the very gain’s sake, 
even though they were’ not ready to do it for its own sake, 
Absa!om’s fate is a call to every ambitious and wayward son, 
to avoid the rebellious self-seeking of Absalom, if he would 
avoid the ruin of Absalom. 

David's heart-piercing cry over Absalom suggests the truth 
that a father’s unfailing love for a son may be unavailing for 
that son’s rescue. Even the lost may still be loved; but the 
loved may still be the lost. David, as though moved by the 
spirit of Divine love itself, may, cry out in unswerving affeo- 
tion over the memory of the son who is rebellious and un- 
repentant to the last: “O my son Absalom, my san, my son 
Absalom! would God I had died for thee,O Absalom, my’ 
son, my son!” But that does not change the destiny, because 
it does not change the choice and the course, of the lost 
loved one. 

It is for every son to declare for himself his future, by 
deciding his own present. Even infinite love cannot save 
him who will not be saved. 


ADDED POINTS. 


It is a blessing to a good father to have a good son. It is 
a blessing to a good son to have a good father. If a father’s 
name is worth being held in memory, a son has the duty as 
well as the privilege of keeping that name in remembrance. 

A monument has value only as that for which it stands 
had value. Unless our lives are lived worthily, the more 
completely those lives are forgotten, the better it will be for 
our memory. 

A hundred are ready to run and tell of a great deed done 
by somebody else, where one is ready to run and do a great 
deed, Telling of good deeds is well; but doing of good deeds 
is better. 

Importunity will often win a favorable response, where 
the first request is denied. “Let me nowrun.” “Not... 
this day.” “Come what may, let me, I pray thee, ... run.” 
“Wherefore wilt thou run, my son?” “Come what may, 
.-.IT will run.” “Run.” If a man is in dead earnest, he 
will not take “No” for an answer. What is worth praying 
for once, is worth praying for a thousand times. 

There is nothing harder to do in this world than to do 
nothing when one wants to do everything. But a large 
share of one’s most important service in this world is in 
simple waiting and watching for God’s next indication of 
duty and privilege. 

If only parents and teachers were half as earnest in asking 
the question concerning a child of their charge, “Is it well 
with the young man?” while there is still an opportunity of 
influencing him for good, as they are when he is already 
beyond their reach, it would be better than it now is with 
many a young man. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


PERSONAL ATTENDANCE RECORD. 
One of the ways to incite persons to greater fidelity 
and constancy, is to afford them an easy means of taking 
note of what they accomplish. - If all the adult members 











grief stand out in this lesson; and the lesson’s teaching is, 
that filial disobedience tends alike to disaster to the way- 
ward child and to sorrow to the loving parent. 

Absalom, with his royal start in life, might have done 
royally. But Absalom wanted more than was his by right; 


spite of all his planning and doing, with all his skill and 
adroitness, Absalom’s efforts merely wrought his own*ruin 
and crushed his father’s heart. 

And this is the sure tendency of such a course as Absa- 
lom’s. God has so arranged the order of the universe, that 





by each passing Israelite, as he invokes a curse on the re- 
bellious son. 


and he determined to have what he wanted at any cost. In | 


of a congregation could be induced to see that the Sun- 
| day-school is for them as well as for the children, and 
that the mid-week meetings are an essential part of a 
Christian’s routine of worship, we should have reached 
something like an ideal state, so far as attendance at 
public service is concerned. 

More than oncethe readers of The Sunday School 
Times have profited by the suggestive methods of the 
Rev. Sylvanus Stall, pastor of the Second English 
Lutheran Church of Baltimore, Maryland. Mr. Stall 
evidently believes that the Church and the Sunday- 





all things work together for good along the lines of right- 


school will not bear separation, any more than the week- 
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night service will bear to be omitted from the duties of 
worshipers. He accordingly issues a card, ruled in 
plank, as follows: 





CHURCH ATTENDANCE, 
Second English Luth Church, k d St., West of Greene, 
The Rev. SYLVANUS STALL, A.M., Pasior. 
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On the back of this card is printed the following: 
| “Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 
EXPLANATORY. 

This card is designed to record the church at- 
tendance of all the members and friends of the 
Second English Lutheran Church. The record is 
designed to be made by puncturing with a pin the 
space opposite the service attended. 

“T love thy Zion, Lord, 
The house of thine abode,” 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


TE iu: DRE 

[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
| Feaders of The Sunday School Times. - Books that are desired 
tor such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
“els, “Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by t&e Editor.] 





HATCH’S ESSAYS IN BIBLICAL GREEK-* 


_ Dr. Edwin Hatch, of Oxford, is so well known by the 
vigorous and fearless work which he has done in the 
study of ecclesiastical origins, that anything which he 
may write upon a theological, historical, or critical ques- 
tion is sure to be well received. -More especia!!y will 
this be the case when, as in the case of his Essays in 
Biblical Greek, there is a presumption that the subject 
‘is the one which he may be supposed to have made pecu- 
liarly his own, and in which he stands as the accredited 
representative of his university. 
As Grinfield lecturer on the Septuagint, Dr. Hatch 
has occupied a position of great advantage for the inves- 
tigation of many momentous questions in biblical criti- 
cism. His chair seems to have been endowed with the 
intention of making the study of the Septuagint a branch 
of apologetics, and in the hope of establishing special 
theories of inspiration which should apply to the quota- 
tions from the Old Testament which are found in the 
New; but it need scarcely be said that Dr. Hatch’s view 
of the subject is widely removed from any merely tradi- 
tional manner of dealing with the text of the Septuagint, 
Indeed, the major part of his new book is concerned with 
a preliminary question, which antecedes all hermeneu- 
ties,—one which is very simple to ask and very complex 
to answer; namely, what is the true text. of the Sep- 
tuagint? And in so far as he occupies himself with this 
point, it is interesting to note that he is working in line 
with the “ great school of Cambridge scholars,” as he 
appreciatively styles them, who are planning and exe- 
centing a new edition of the Septuagint, Wecan hardly 
expect too much from such a combination of forces in 
one of the great English universities, when it is supported 
by auch ability and zeal in the other. , 
The essays in the present volume are the substance of 
Dr. Hatch’s professorial lectures at Oxford, and are 
seven in number. The most interesting of them to the 
‘general scholar will probably be the first (“ On the Value 
and Use of the Septuagint”), the secord (‘Short Studies 


Edwin Hatch, M.A., D.D., Read 


of the Meanings of Wordsin Biblical Greek ”), the fourth 


(“On Early Quotations from the Septuagint’’), and the 

fifth (“ On Composite Quotations from the Septuagint’’). 

In the first essay the writer lays down the principle, 

which he affirms to be almost self-evident, that ‘‘ words 

which are used interchangeably as translations of the 

same Hebrew word, or group of cognate words, must be 

held to have, in biblical Greek, an allied or virtually 

identical meaning.” It is certain that this proposition, 

whether self-evident or not, will be hotly contested; for 

it lays the ax at the root of much modern criticism, with 

its labored efforts after uniformity of rendering, by show- 

ing that no such uniformity can be deduced from the 

dialect of the writers of the New Testament, whether we 

examine this dialect as used by the translators of the 

Old Testament, or in those (like Aquila, Symmachus, 

and Theodotion) who belong to a later period, 

Be it understood that Dr. Hatch does not specifically 

point the moral which is here given, but he makes the 

matter so plain that the wayfaring man can point it 

for himself, 

Nor is this the only instance where his conclusions 

furnish seasonable food for reflection. What can be 

more instructive for the student of biblical Greek than 

the following sentence: “At every step the student of 
Hellenistic words is haunted by their classical mean- 
ings, and at every step the ghosts of their classical 
meanings must be exorcised” ? Or what more revolu- 
tionary in theology than this; “The fine distinctions 
which are sometimes drawn between psychological terms 
in New Testament exegesis are not supported by their 
use in contemporary Greek”? Ecclesiastics, too, of all 

schools, will read with interest that it results from a study 
of the’translations made by the Seventy, that there is “a 
close similarity of meaning between cvvaywyy (synagdgé) 
and exxAnoia (ekklésia); Aarpevew (latrewein), Aecrovpyecv 
(leitourgein), and dovievew (douleuein) ; and dwpov (déron) 
and 6@vora (thysia) respectively.” 

It will be interesting to examine one or two cases in 
which Dr. Hatch’s results bear directly on the transla- 
tion of words in the New Testament, Take, for example, 
the word apery (are/2). Dr. Hatch shows that this word, in 
the canonical books of the Old Testament, translates the 
Hebrew “t)/7 (héd, glory), or OM (tzilld, praise); and 
he confirms the observation by showing that later transla- 
tors, such as Aquila and Symmachus, frequently correct 
the Greek word into one which answers more directly to 
the idea involved. Now, if this be the case, then, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hatch, we ought to translate the sentence in 
1 Peter 2: 9, orwe rag apetag efayyelAnre Tov ek akorove vac 
katecavroc, “that ye should proclaim the praises of him 
who called you out of darkness.” No doubt Dr. Hatch 
is perfectly correct. But the case is even stronger than 
he makes it; for the words in the Epistle are, as a 
reference to Dr. Hort’s New Testament will show, a 
direct quotation from Isaiah 43: 20, and must therefore 
be translated in harmony with the Hebrew. But the 
New Testament revisers render the passage “ that ye 
may shew forth the excellencies of him who called you 
out of darkness,”—an error from which one would have 
supposed the marginal references, to say nothing of a 
study of the Greek of the Septuagint and of the Hexapla 
would have preserved them, especially when the word 
was rightly rendered in the old version. 

Something ofa similar nature may be noted in reference 
to the word advvarewv (adynatein). According to Dr. Hatch, 
this word has lost, in biblical Greek, its active sense, “‘to 
be unable to,” and acquired the neuter sense, “to be 
impossible.” And he refers to various passages, espe- 
cially Genesis 18 ; 14, “Is there anything too hard for 
the Lord?” which the Seventy render “Is there any- 
thing impossible with the Lord?” 

Clearly, then, we are entitled to translate Luke 1 : 37 
by the words, “ With God nothing shall be impossible,” 
and not, as the Revisers do, “No word from God shall 
be void of power;” nor is the reasoning sensibly affected 
by the presumption that the Revisers altered their Greek 
text from mapa tov Oeov (para tou theou) to rapa Ty dew 
(para té theo), since the passage is an obvious quotation 
from the Book of Gen&is, 

These instances, somewhat expanded from their treat- 
ment by Dr, Hatch, will show what is to be expected 
from a further study of the Greek of the Old Testament, 
in the matter of light on the Greek of the New. 

There are many other interesting features in the book; 
one of them is the attempt to prove the existence of a 
composite psalmody among the Jews, in which many 
sentences from the canonical Psalter were strung 
together with some accessory original matter, so that 
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a new series of Psalms was evolved out of the old, The 








making similar combinations of non-adjacent passages 
of the Scripture, then we may infer that they are quot- 
ing, not the Scriptures directly, but some writer who has 
brought the remote passages into propinquity, The idea 
is a valuable one, and may lead to some critical results. 
But it is putting a heavier strain on a new theory than 
it will bear, to assume that, because Clement of Rome, 
after quoting Psalm 34; 12-18, goes on to quote Psalm 
82: 10, “ Many sorrows shall be to the wicked,” instead of 
continuing, “ Many are the afflictions of the righteous,” 
therefore Clement is quoting a composite psalm, It 
would have been better not to fortify a strong position 
with such uncertain material, 

In his treatment of the Hebrew text which underlies 
the Septuagint, Dr. Hatch is again somewhat disappoint- 
ing; he frequently charges the Seventy with inaccu- 
racy of translation, paraphrase, and the like, when there 
is every reason to suspect a different text to have been in 
their hands than that of our Hebrew Bibles. It is funda- 
mental in all criticism of the Septuagint to allow for critical 
emendations of the Hebrew, and Dr, Hatch would be 
the first to say so, only he does not spend his energies 
sufficiently in this direction, 





The labors of Karl Hirsche, in connection with The 
Imitation of Christ, have been well known to lovers of 
that classic for the past fifteen years. After issuing his 


Prolegomena in German, Hirsche published his Latin 


text of the Imitation in 1874," in which the codex of 1441 
was minutely edited, with a laborious attempt to show 
that it was originally composed in an irregular semi- 
metrical prose, pointed for rhythmical or musical rendi- 
tion. To this end Hirsche printed the text in lines, 
somewhat like those of the poetical books in the Revised 
Version of the Bible, His discovery—or, more prop- 
erly, his restatement of an old observation—was essen- 
tially unimportant, because the rhythmical movement’ 
is, to the modern ear, somewhat less marked than the 
accidental rhymes which frequently appear in the Imi- 
tation, as in most pieces of medigeval Latin prose. An 
anonymous English writer has now made a translation 
from Hirsche’s text, to which Canon Liddon, apparently 
without taking the trouble to familiarize himself with 
the performance, has amiably contributed a briet prefaté. 
The new version by no means justifies its pretensions; 
it gives no full orclearsummary of Hirsche’s Prolegomena 
or argument concerning the Mythmical pointing of the 
text; it does not follow the line-arrangement of Hirsche's 
text, therefore, of course, failing to reproduce in any way 
the musical. quality which is barely apparent in the 
original Latin; and it is not even a good or literal trans- 
lation. The briefest examination of this version, the 
original text, and Benham’s English prose translation 
(which is the best available rendition in our tongue) 
shows the superiority of the last-named book as regards 
both rhetoric and accuracy. In a word, the new Imita- 
tion (which, by the way, transposes the usual order of — 
books third and fourth) is a failure, as far as its contents 
are concerned. But in mechanical execution it is one 
of the handsomest issues of the American press. The 
typography (John Wilson and Son) is excellent; the 
whole edition is a limited one, on large paper; and 
the binding, in blue and white, with a separate blue 
Italian wrapper, is a model of good taste. Collectors of 
the Imitation will value this impression because it ig by 
far the finest ever printed in this country; and those 
wht ‘do not ha%e access to any better version will at least 
get in this the essential matter of 4 Kempis’s spiritual 
counsel. (Thomae Kempensis De Imitatione Christi, 
Textum reddidit, etc., Carolus Hirsche. 7}><5 inches, 
paper, pp. xxvi, 377. Berolini: Carolus Habel, 1874, 
—Musica Ecclesiastica: The Imitation of Christ, By 
Thomas Kempis. Now for the first time set forth in 
rhythmic sentences, according to the original intention 
of the author. With a preface by H. P. Liddon, D.D., 
D.C.L,, Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, 9x64 
ihches, cloth, pp. xix, 299. New York: Anson D. F, 
Randolph & Co. Price, $3.75.) 


The Hon, Theodore S, Fay’s The Three Germanys, 
which bears the modest sub-title of Glimpses into Their 
History, takes its name from the idea, in the author's 
mind, of, 1, The ancient and long-continued relation 
of Germany to the Holy Roman Empire; 2, The Ger- 
many of the present century, between the collapse of the 
Holy Roman “Empire and the creation of the present 
government in 1871; 8, The existing nation, imperia! 
in its title and external power, but far more democrati¢ 
than its predecessor as regards personal liberty and 
representative government, In two large volumes Mr 











argument is that, if we find different patristic writers 


Fay traces the history of the Fatherland from ante- 
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Christian times to our own. The work is hardly, in the | 
author’s mind, so much an original history as a sum- | 
mary. To some readers his sturdy Protestant Chris- | 
tianity will seem an injury to his impartiality; and | 
there are in his pages signs of carelessness in writing and 

proof-reading which are sometimes excusable (Tischen- | 
dorff, gloriossissimi, etc.), but sometimes deliberate (Pope | 
Damascus, more than once), The very breadth and length 

of the author’s view, going back to the pre-Christian 
era, and virtually including France, constitute a merit; | 
and his convictions, as far as their nature goes, are as | 
legitimate and wholesome as Motley’s or Parkman’s. | 
There is no reason why a historian should divest him- 

self of a preference for religious and civil liberty, espe- 

cially when writing of Teutons. Mr. Fay’s religious 

earnestness does not degenerate into partisanship, and 

he constantly shows a desire to strike a just balance in 

his comments on men and events. Again, his pages 

have a clear and Orderly progression, and the painstaking 

vyoluminousness of the record increases its usefulness. 

The work is devoid of commanding qualities as an 

original authority or a piece of literary art, and it is 

chiefly fitted for popular use in circulating libraries. 

The venerable author, it should be said, began to pub- 

lish books in the great creative period of our literature, 

more than half a century ago, and produces this, his 

largest undertaking, at the age of eighty-one. (2 vols., 

946} inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. xix, 650; ii, 631. 

New York: Published forthe author. For sale by A.S. 

Barnes & Co. Price, $7.00.) 


Many a Chautauquan will take no small pleasure in 
reading the well-printed pages of Counting the Cost ; or, 
A Summer at Chautauqua, by Cornelia Adele Teal, sec- 
retary of the large local Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle Union called the Brooklyn Chautauqua 
Assembly. These vivacious pages, which to some will 


toward a visit to the schools by the oft-frequented lake, 
or, at least, toward the utilization of the great oppor- 
tunities for home study offered by the equally well-known 
circle of daily home readers of good books. Indeed, the 
chief design of the volume is to give, in the form of a 
mild novel, a description of Chautauqua, combining a 
guide-book and financial scheme with some accounts of 
the buildings and the men and women who instruct 
therein. The aim of the story is so excellent, and its 
enthusiasm so genuine, t#at one regrets to find its pages 
occasionally marred by such faults as bad grammar, 
mixed metaphors, stale quotations, and sentimentalism. 
(7454 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. iv, 316. New York: 
Hunt and Eaton. Price, $1.10.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Publishers’ statistics do not bear out the statements 
still occasionally made concerning the “lack of general 
interest” in religious subjects. The discussion concern- 
ing the revision of the Episcopal Hymnal, and the con- 
sequent mention of the possible use, in parishes that 
desire it, of Hymns Ancient and Modern, elicits the fact 
that the English and American public has absorbed no 
less thanthirty million copies of that collection. This 
book, it is true, is a hymn-book, not a piece of religious 
literature; but the intensity of interest in religious read- 
ing is further illustrated by the fact that Dr. R. F. Little- 
dale’s Plain Reasons against Joining the Church of Rome, 
which addresses only one wing of one chugch, has reaghed 
a circulation of forty thousand. These figures can readily 
be paralleled in other great churches than the Anglican. 
Indeed, a publisher finds few safer investments than the 
stereotype plates of a religious work of any general in- 
terest or serviceableness. 


The vicissitudes of literary fame have seidom been 
more forcibly—almost cruelly—illustrated than in the 
case of William Morris, the author of The Earthly Para- 
dise. That work, on its appearance twenty years ago, 
was hailed by a long, loud, and almost univocal chorus 


this simply shows, as Professor F. A. March pointed out 
years ago, that “the idle singer of an empty day,” to 
whom theism and atheism, immortality and materialism, 
are equally indifferent, will not long be read, whatever 
his sweetness of expression, in the days of Tennyson and 
Browning, Longfellow and Whittier. 


With its October issue The Chautauquan appears in 
an enlarged and much improved form; and in literary 
ability, range of subject, typography, and general artis- 
tic appearance, it is now quite the equal of such month- 
lies as The New England Magazine, The Cosmopolitan, 
Lend a Hand, etc. Besides the required readings, there 
are original contributions by Professor Mahaffy, Dr. 
T. M. Coan, Elaine Goodale, 8. G. W. Benjamin, Miss 
Willard, and Bishop Hurst; the departments of editorial 
news and comment are well arranged and intelligently 
written; a useful set of questions and answers is given; 
and a department of reviews of current literature is 
begun. It would not be easy to find elsewhere, at the 
price, a better monthly miscellany of educational and 
other instructive reading. It is to the credit of the less- 
known or anonymous contributors that their articles are 
sometimes decidedly better than those by writers, here 
represented, having considerable reputation in general lit- 
erature outside the educational field. Indeed, the editor 
and his associates in the varied and salutary work at Chau- 
tauqua must often be disappointed to find that literary re- 
nown and teaching ability are not synonymous. One is 
inclined to pity the thousands who are forced to include, 
in their “required readings,” the paraphrases—which, 
to use a very mild term, are superfluous—here printed of 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. The wooden class- 
poem, called The Argonauts, fortunately, is optional, 
and may be skipped without violation of conscience. 
Yet both these last-named productions are signed by 
contributors to The Atlantic Monthly. 


America is not the only country that is vexed and per- 
plexed by the problem of religious education in public 
schools. France has been making an experiment in this 
matter, within the last half-dozen years, that is well worth 
noting. In 1882, the law,was passed completely with- 
drawing the public schools from the influence of the 
clergy; and substituting “ moral instruction” in the place 
of religious, without defining in detail what the authori- 
ties understood by such “*morality.”” One of the features 
of the present Exposition is a massive volume, compiled 
by the well-known Protestant theologian and dean of the 
Paris Faculty, Dr. Fr. Lichtenberger, from 558 official 
reports of school directors and inspectors sent in, by order 
of the government, for the purpose of learning how the 
law has been working. The result is severely disap- 
pointing to the advocate of purely secular education and 
of the substitution of vague and general principles of 
morals for positive religion. Is is impossible to sys- 
tematize the answers given; but it is clear that endless 
confusion prevails as to what “moral instruction ” is, 
and that, in any shape or form, it cannot take the place 
of religious training. Positive Protestants, like Lichten- 
berger and Edmond de Pressensé, acknowledge the failure 
of the secularization of the schools, but do not advocate a 
return to the old system, lest the Roman Catholic clergy 
be given once more the absolute control which they 
formerly possessed. But Pressensé, in his Revue Chrétienne, 
declares that a morality not based upon a positive Chris- 
tian foundation is absolutely valueless, and urges that 
this new “moral instruction” be banished from the 
schools; that the instruction in general be made as 
moral as possible; that religious instruction be imparted 
outside of the regular school hours in the school build- 
ings themselves; and that, in general, the training of 
the coming generation in the principles of Christianity 
be advanced in every possiblemanner. Itis exceedingly 
doubtful whether the authorities will take any steps in 
this direction. 


This autumn is to bring not only a new volume of 








of enthusiastic acclaim on the part of the English and 
American press. Morris, in the reviewers’ minds, was 
nothing less than asecond Chaucer; his poem, the longest 
published in our time, was literally read out of its covers 
by enthusiastic collegians; and his name was soberly ad- 
mitted, as of “unassailed renown,” into the most select lists, 
Nowadays, Mr. Morris, in his capacity of amateur social- 
ist, addresses a few dull ears in an occasional meeting; his 
art criticisms are heeded as little as his industrial book- 
lets; his revolutionary paper, The Commonweal, is so 
obscure that one does not know whether it is published 
or not; and the announcement of his new prose romance, 


with some songs inserted, attracts little notice, All of! a Missionary Biographical series (James Calvert, John 





| poems by Browning, but also one by Tennyson. Henry 
| Adams’s long-promised history of the United States will, 
| it seems, cover only the adminifrations of Jefferson and 
Madison; the initial volumes, nearly ready, will be de- 
| voted to Jefferson’s first term. HH. H. Bancroft’s co- 
| operative History of the Pacific States will reach its 


| twenty-sixth volume in the History of Utah, from 1540 | 


| to 1886. In history and biography, a dozen new series of 
| small and popular books are promised, of which the more 
| important are Heroes of the Nations, of English editor- 
‘ship and authorship; Heroes of Science, of which the 

initial volume (Darwin) will be by Charles F. Holder; 


Williams, and Missionary Ladies [sic] in For 
Lands); and the World’s Benefactors series, with Liv. 
ingstone at its head. In London will appear an account 
of Cardinal Lavigerie’s work against the African slaye 
of to-day. The most important book of travel wil be: 
Sweden and the Swedes, by the Hon. W. W. Thomas, J; | 
late minister at Stockholm. In religion, we are to have 
at once, Professor Lichtenberger’s History of German 
Theology in the Nineteenth Century, translated by 
W. Hastie, The new Christmas art-books of im portance 
are remarkably few, though there will be a great swarn 
of illustrated minor poems, calendars, birthday books, 
souvenirs, ribbon-tied knicknacks, and publishers’ haber. 
dashery in general. A new and beautiful edition of The 
Marble Faun will be copiously illustrated, after the 
fashion of the little Tauchnitz copies so well known to 
European tourists, by photogravures of statues, scenery, 
etc.; fac-similes of Aquarelles (F. A. Stokes and Bro. 
ther), Selected Etchings (the same), and a book of photo. 
gravures of Modern American Art (Nims and Knight), 
will try to represent what our younger painters and 
sculptors are doing; and there will be painstaking new 
illustrated editions, by American designers and book- 
makers, of Sheridan’s Rivals (White and Allen) and 
Blackmore’s Lorna Doone (Burrows Brothers). 


Among the important publications which may be 
expected in the near future, in the line of Hebrew phi- 
lology, is the twenty-fifth German edition of Gesenius’s 
Hebrew Grammar. The famous Hebraist and author 
of this work (which has won the name of “ student-book” 
in Germany, in a higher sense even than Kurtz’s noted 
church history or Hagenbach’s encyclopsedia of the 
theological sciences) died more than forty-five years ago, 
But Gesenius’s intellect continues to exercise its influ- 
ence through his Hebrew dictionary and grammar, 
Several editions of the grammar have been translated 
into various modern languages, and its English transla- 
tions by Moses Stuart, T. J. Conant, and Benjamin Davies, 
are well known among Hebrew scholars of America. It 
was as early as 1818 that Gesenius published the first 
edition of his Hebrew grammar, but in the year of his 
death (1842) the thirteenth edition was already in cir- 
culation. Since that time many other Hebrew grammars 
have appeared, which, following thephilosophical method 
of our age, have more or less attracted the attention of 
Hebrew scholars and comparative Semitic philologists. 
Yet no one of them has been able to reach the standard 
of Gesenius’s grammar. Horace’s word exegi monumen- 
tum ere perennius (“I have erected a monument more 
enduring than brass ’’) may be well applied to this book 
and its author. During the first thirty years after the 
death of Gesenius, his friend and disciple, Professor Emil 
Roediger, published editions from the fourteenth to the 
twenty-first. And when he finally was called to his 
fathers, Dr. E. Kautasch, at present professor of Old 
Testament theology in the University of Halle, where 
Gesenius himself occupied the chair for thirty-two years, 
became the guardian of this remarkable Hebrew gram- 
mar, which—as but few other strictly grammatical works 
can boast—has served three generations with a constantly 
growing popularity. Kautzsch, whose literary activity 
lies more in the line of Hebrew-Aramaic philology than 
of theology proper, thoroughly understood how to edit 
the work entrusted to him. Following the noble exam- 
ple of his predecessor, he has inserted the fruit gained 
by Semitic philology and masoretic text-criticism during 
the last twenty years, into Gesenius’s grammar, and thus 
strengthened its position. The objection frequently 
raised against the book, that the empiric matter is set 
forth without rational confirmation, does not longer hold 
good, It is true that Gesenius himself was no friend of 
theory and systematizing, but Roediger and Kautzs¢h 
have done their best to meet the constantly growing 
scientific needs even in this regard. The weakest point 
of this grammar, as, in fact, of almost every Hebrew 
grammar so far published, was, even in its last edition, 
the treatment of thesyntax,—especially the verb. More 
monographs of the kind of Rieder’s essays on the 
infinitivus absolutus and Driver’s “ treatise on the use of 
the tenses in Hebrew” are needed to finally establish 
all the underlying syntactic laws in the Old Testament 
writings. But Kautzsch, according to the manuscript 
which the present writer had an opportunity to see in 
Halle, has entirely reworked and changed this defective 
part, after examining and collecting material for a 
series of years. This jubilee edition of Gesenius’s gram- 
mar—as the twenty-fifth edition may be styled—will 
thus be practically a new book, highly welcomed by all 
interested in a scientific study of the language of the 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. . The 
pequlur edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 

ing rate is$1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two tnsertions, (0 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less thun three inches) in euch is- 
gue for a year, or @uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter per tod, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousgnd dollurs, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, 80 far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracis with other advertisers, nor with 
ihe Publisher's idea of the general trake-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearanceupon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 





For tired brain, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., says: 
“J gave it to one patient who was unable to 
transact the most ordinary business, because 
his brain was ‘tired ‘and confused’ upon the 
least mental exertion. Immediate benefit, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 

“Simply Perfect. —The Union Pacific Railway, 
“The Overland Route,” has equipped its trains with 
gining care of the latest pattern; and on and after 
August 18 the patrons of its fast trains between 
Council Bluffs and Denver, and betweén Council 
Bluffs and Portland, Ore., will be provided with 
delicious meals, the ‘best the marke’ affords, per- 
fectly served, at 75 cents each, Pullman's Palace Car 
S will have Narecetd of the service on these cars. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COS 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Marble Faun. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, New Holi- 
duy Edition. Beautifully illustrated with 
fifty photogravures of sculpture, paintings, 
- ete.; and of localities in which the scenes of 
/the'book are laid. “With a steel portrait of 
2 vois., 8vo, gilt top. With 
«lip. covers in the Italian style, in cloth box, 
$6.00; full polished calf, $12.00; full white 
vellum, gilt top, $12.00. 

















Essays by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, au- 
thor of “ The Gates Ajar,” ete. 16mo. $1.25. 


A book of remarkable interest on some of the great- 
‘est and most inspiring subjects that can engage the 


Table. 


. By OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes. A new 
edition from new plates, with engraved title- 
pages from designs by Mrs. Henry Whitman. 
2 vols., 16mo, carefully printed and tastefully 
bound, gilt top. $2.50. 


ASummer Journey to Alaska, By MATURIN 
M. BALLov. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


A fresh book on a fresh subject, by an acco: mplished 
traveler. t Sang 2 who have read ** Due West,” ** Due 
North,” and “ Under the Southern 
Cross,” will heartily welcome Mr, Ballou’s new book. 


** For sale by all booksellers, Sent by matt, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 


STEPPING HEAVENWARD. 


By MRS. ELIZABETH anal ae, 





ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 
i BLISHERS, 





Send for our new illustratea catalogue ot 


Standard and Miscellaneous Books. 
T. ¥. CROWELL & CoO.,13 Astor Place, N.Y. 


nol XEORD” 
cheers’ Bib 
ae NELSON & SONS, 33 East inh s.. N. Y. 


LIBRARY) 








Send for our NEW CATALOGUE 
ime. out. The largest, the best, the 
> a line in the market. 

R. NEIVER PUB. CO., 
Albany, N.Y. 


BOOKS. 


400,000 azsr: 


Aor 3 ba nl Hones 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 





collection of essays ‘will speak for itself. 


1, Ourselves and Others, 
2. Aspirations and Influences. 
8. Seeing and Being. 


A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS 


BY 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


SIX VOLUMES. EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


A distinctive feature of The Sunday School Times under its present management, has 
been its editorial essays in the realm of character and of conduct; dealing with fundamental 
principles in their application to the afftirs of every-day life. 
many times repeated requests for the gathering of the more noteworthy of these essays into book 
form, for convenience of use and for permanent preservaticn, the Editor has compiled a series 
of small volumes, into which are clustered, severally, those essays which bear a logical relation 
to one another and to a truth common to them all. 
by the Author out of his writings of the past ten years; and each essay has been revised for 
its place in this series, Occasionally a title has been changed, and the essay itself recast, in 
order to bring out more clearly its main truth in connection with the other essays of its 
series. _To those who are familiar with these essays, from their reading as they originally 
appeared, no word of commendation or introduction is necessary. 


In response to numerous and 


The selection has been carefully made 


To others, the published 
4. Practical Paradoxes. 


5. Character-Shaping and Character-Showing. 
6. Duty-Knowing and Duty-Doing. 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1650. 


A set of these six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, handsomely bound in cloth, 
and enclosed in a box, will be sent post-paid to any address.on receipt of $2.50. 
For less than a full set, fifty cents per volume. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 





Of the International Sunday-school lessons, with both the Common and the Revised Version, 
given in full on opposite pages. A little book (23><4 inches, 186 pages) containing all the 
lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes. It is printed on thin, tough paper, and 
neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. About a quarter of an inch thick. 
Just the thing for those who wish to look over the lessons at odd minutes. Choice enough 
for # gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five 
or more, twenty cents each. Bound in fine leather, fiftycents; five or more, forty cents each. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








NOVEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE EW YORK FASHION BAZAR, 


THE BEST LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 





Most of the Feshjons inthe Bazararei sued simul- 
taneously in NEW YORK and PARIS, making it the 
most complete anodient for. dress: makers in the 
world, and the most ffarailie Fashion Magazine for 
mothers and heads o: lies. 


NEW WINTER FASHION | PLATES FOR LADIES 
AND CHILDREN, 


A SUMPTUOUS AND LOVELY ARRAY OF 
NEW EVENING AND BALL TOILETS, WALKING 
COSTUMES AND HOUSE DRESSES, ‘NEW WIN- 
TER BONNETS, AND MODELS OF PARIS HATS, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER WILL CONTAIN 


A MAGNIFICENT CHROMO CUP ENTING OF 
eemsmet; | IER’S a oF P AINTIN 2d 
RIEDLAND : 1807,” 


Representin Maanaca at ts zenith of his glory at 
the Battle of Friedland. From the original picture 
now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
for which $66,000 were paid at the famous Stewart sale. 





The seria) stories in THE New YorK FAsHION 
Bazak are the best which can be obtained anywhere. 
In the December number new stories will com- 
menc:d by 8 

AND BY THE AUTHOR OF * His WEDDED WIFE.” 


In the November number are 


SERIALSBY EDNA LYALLAND W. HEIMB 
SHORT STORIES BY JEANNETTE H. WALWo: 
AND OTHERS, AND 
INTERESTING ARTICLES BY Mrs. N.S. Sto 4 
Mary E, BRYAN, AND MARGABET ABBEY AUSTIN. 





ARTICLES ON HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
DOMESTIC RECIPES, HUMOROUS PARA- 
GRAPHS, COMIC ILLUSTRATIONS, ETO. 


THE NEW YORK. FASHION BAZAR is for sale 
by all newsdealers. It will also be sent, postage i 
paid, for 25 cents per single copy. The | user p i 

rice 19 $3.00 per year. Address GEOR MUNRO, 

UNRO’S PUBLISHING HovuskE, 17 to 27 t Vandowatet 


Street, New York (P. O. Box 3751). 


BRARIAN 








Using ‘‘ Check System Register” savetime, labor, ana 
books. GaRRIGUES Bros., 608 Arch St., Philad’a, 


= 


|= 


THE ART AMATEUR 


6 superb numbers of this larcest and best $1 
practical art magazine, indispensable for all Wood 
to learn Oil, Water-color, or China Painting, W 
carving, Fret-sawing, Brass Hammering, Buok I 
trating, and Embroidery. To secure these, together 
With 12 Exquisite Colored Studies @'is0!e 
ing or framing, and hundreds of artistic workin 
designs and illustrations, send this advertisement an 
=,’ (regular price, ey direct tothe publisher, MON- 
TAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. 





BEFORE AN AUDIENCE: 
O*% The Use of the Will in Public Speak- 
mg, by Nathan tec is a book of great 
value to young speakers, ‘it knocks to flinders the 
theories of elocutio:ists.’"— New York Evangeltst. “uit It 
is familiar, racy, and waar pont philosophical.” — 
Joseph T. Duryea, D.D, “Itisof real value.’’—National 


The oldest of our foremost magazines maintains with 
singular tenacily the vigor and freshness that havegiven 
i tis wide and merited repu'e.—N. Y. Times, 


Volume 79, Number 474. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


November. 


The Mexican Army. 
By Tuomas A. JANVIER. Fifteen Illustrations by 
FREDERIC REMINGTON, 


The Repubiie of Colombia. 
By Hon. Ricarpo Brcrerra, the former Envoy 
Extrao:dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
Republic of Colombia to the United States, 


At Grande Anse. 


By LaAFcADIO HEARN. Illustrated, 


A Century of Hamlet. 
By LAURENCE HurTon. Illustrated with rare 
Portraits, 


The Building of the Cathedral at Chartres. 


By CHARLES ELior Norton, [Tlustrated. 


Bird Notes. 
By W. HaMILTON Ginson. Eight Illustrations by 
the Author, 


A Little Journey in the World. 


A Novel. (Concilusion.) By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 


York. . 


By RICHARD WHEATLEY. Seventeen Illustrations 
by JosePH PENNELL, 


Short Stories. 


“ Parthenia” ° By Lucy C. LILurr, 
Illustrated by Rosi: A EMMET SHERWOOD. 
Polly Winslow By Jonn ELLiorr CURRAN. 
The Talking Handkerchief . By THos.W. Knox, 


Poems : : 
The River Duddon—The Stepping-Stones. By Wit- 
LIAM WORDSWORTH. Illustrated by ALFRED Par- 
SONS. 
Song of Indian Summer. 
TAFSON. 
Love the Crown of Creation. 


By ZaADEL BARNES Gus- 
By B. R. BULKELEY, 


Love’s Labor Lost. 
Full-page Drawing by GEORGE DU MauRIE 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By GroR@E WILLIAM CurTIs. i orpg 


Editor’s Study. is 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELIS. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 
Literary Notes. 


By LAURENCE HUTTON. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE... essen ~- Postage Free, 4.0 






HARPER’S WEFKLY. 00 
Te BAZAR. wd 4.00 
RPER’S YOUNG PEOPL 07 2.00 


Booksellers and postmasters aslere usually receive subdscri 
tions, Subscriptions sent direct to the Publisher. 3 should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or pap 
Whten no time is specified, subscriptions will begin 

the current nw 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
Rose and Thorn, By Katharine 








Baptist. It makesnaturalorators. 12m0, cloth. _ 
75 cents, poxtage free, NK & WAGNALLS, Pu 
LISHERS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





AVE you sent 20 cents for THE BOOKS OF | 
THE BIBLE AN Sombie by Professor 
Schultze, or 90 cents for THE UNITY OF THE | 
TRUTH IN CHRISTIANITY AND a | 
_—e by Dr. Hark? Both together. $1.00, 
paid A. T. FRUEAUFF, Easton, 


400 RECITATIONS 


AND READINGS. We will send to any address, on 

receipt of 30c,,a handsome beok, bound in paper cover, 

and containing 40 of the best recitations ever issued. 
Address, J. 8. OGILVIE, Pub.,57 Ruse St., New York. 


CHRISTMAS | Noe. | Corfarman Hutertain 


ment, by JosHva SMITH 

and ALFRED BEIRLY. Sample copies, 6 cents each. 

CHRISTMAS GEMS. t5.228shccs. 
° choles ristmas 

Recitations. Well bound. Price, 50 cents. 

RR. MCCABE & CO., 68 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


PILGRIM CHILDREN’S SEEVICES. 

















CORONATION iicte service” Also. 1. Onis mas, | 
Gospel. IV. Manger Child. IX. Child Immanuel. 


5 cents each ; 100 copies, $4.00. Samples free. Cone'L 
8.8. & PUBLISHING SocretTy, Boston and Chicago. 
NTHEMS.— HERBERT'S ANTHEMS }s the title 
~~of the latest anthem k. Every | 


piece is ecient and pretty. Adapted to chorus 
choirs. pap.» with full organscore. Returnable 

le, 900. we $9, by express, not prepaid. | 
SORE B! BRC ,O. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymuts and tanes for church worship. 





FIL 








TEACHERS’ OXFORD BIBLES 





SLs bas 


Hy: als, Prayer Books, . 
four, | at about half ie usual prices S'soNS, Brookty, 8; ¥. 


OVAL ANTHEMS. = eanonoteasyancneme, | will 





choruses, opening ey sarypicop a Speehanen 
Price, 0) 
pages free. DP Wain Publisher, , O. 


$9 Vs. $1000. dee Bates. A Titled Maiden. 
| PILGRIM fh.rmivorlivry. By a. B, House. 


| PRIZE SERIES keeper. A Knot of Blue. 


* By L. E. Street. My Lady 
| Nell. By Emily Weaver. How He Made His Fortune. 
By Julia A. W. De Witt, The best set of 8, 8. library 
books published. The set 6 vols., $9. Discount to Sunday- 
| schools. Cong’18.8. and Pub.Soc, , Boston and Chicago, 


. JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Ifso, and desire fashionable 


ome at reasonable 
rices, ot your stationer for 
estes © inen, 
oston Bond, 
W RITE? y or a ee Hill Linen. 


If he does not keep them, 
send 3% two-cent stamps for 
our Complete samp of 
paper re resenting over 250 

Pp j 16 ts lb varieties which we sell b 
ostaze is 6 . Der ee. one. ak 
PD CO,, 49-51 Frank- 
Express often cheaper. 

O YOU WRITE LETTERS? ¢ ‘opies of them will 
save you time and trouble. Use Bushnell’s Perfect 
| | Letter Copy ing Book. Nopressrequired, Lettersize 
| $1.30; note size, $1.00. Sold by leading booksellers and 
Stationers. A. BUSHNELL. Ag’t, 475. 4thSt., Phila. -Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, Which include postage: 


ONE COPY, one year, ................ jnidiaatansudhidyssee sed $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advauce,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance, 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with us many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 eaca, 

For five or more copies in a puckage to one address, 
50 cents cach. 

The papers for aclub miay be ordered sent partly 
to individual adresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

‘kage to one address, at 50 cents each, wien 80 de- 
sired; but no package of less than five copies can thus 





sent. 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub of either 
character. 

Additions may be made at any time@® a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

Subscribers asking to bave the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
uftice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by ppene Gee per 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the coe by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
FOPMEM last Year BY..............0.-.cscccosercsnscecsenes 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber heyond 

the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








Rouen, Reo 
CHAPPED 
~~ AND —— 
Sealy § kin 
PREVENTED BY 
ticura 
, Soap s- 
RTURING SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
“cracked, scaly,and reddened skin and hands, 


are posedity, overcome by that most exquisite of 
Skin beautifiers, the CuTICURA MEDICATED ToILET 


oe 






AP. 
It stimulates the sebaceous rene to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp, and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, pim les, and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected by any other soap. 

For preserving, oper and beautifying the 
complexion and skin, and imparting tha, velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
sired, it is incomparably superior to all other Skin 
Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PotTrER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

4@ Send for ** How to Beautify the Skin.”’ 


Y’ Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by CuTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 


BARRY'S  oiiten: 


jg) Tiicopherous 


| as 
dake jie & THE HAIR 
5 nd 








’ Anelegant dressin 
ft. a7 Rind exquisitely perfumed. 
ee zag Rael Removes all impuri- 
am ties from the scalp, 
ts baldness and gray hair, and causes 

the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 


Price, 50 Cents, All Druggists. 
BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


eatee CONSUMPTION 


Is now admitted by the medical authorities to be 
a-deficiency or undue waste of Oxydizable Phos- 
horus normally existing in the human economy. 
Phe remedy consists in the administration of a 
reparation of Phosphorus being at once assimila- 
Bie and oxydizable. WINCHESTER’S HYPO- 
PHOSPHITES is the only preparation of Phos- 
horus which combines these characteristics in the 
highest degree. For consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, night sweats, and _ nervous diseases it is 
unequaled. Recommended by physicians. Sold 
by druggists. $1 per bottle. Send for circular. 
Winchester & Co., Chemists, 162 William St., N. Y. 


BLAIR’S 


DIGESTIVE TABLETS. 
INDIGESTION, ACID STOMACH, HEART-BURN, Ete. 


They are put up in substantial metal cases, of con- 
venientsixe and shape to carry in vest pocket, thereby 
ng a remedy always at hand when wan 


25 CENTS BY MAIL. 
HENRY C. BLAIR’S SONS, 
Walnut and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia. 


“BEST |THE PERFECTION Fetforstea 
LIGHT DLES 


Waste Goensnestng CAN 











f 





Rusifoam 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The eae er se eg , refreshing, agreeable, and beneficial 
nt 
Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 
PREPAREDam GUARANTEED wv E. W. Hovr & Co., Lower, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE Cecesrateo HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE. 


SAMPLE VIAL OF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE to ANy ADDRESS. 


ever placed before the public. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 











GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Cucoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a desicately flavored bev- 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a@ constitution may be gradualiy built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame.’”’—Civil Service Gazette, fade 
simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-nound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus : 
JAMES EPPS & CO., —a Chemists, 
: ; mdon, England. 


ALC ROUSEKEEPERS 


a. BG Willy oats 


THE BES? GRAINS—STEAM KED— 
EASILY DIGESTED — QUICKLY > RED 
DELICIOUS ‘AST DISH 








Sold by All Grocers.—Send for circulars, &c., to 
The Cereals Mf. Co,,83 Murray St. New York, 

















‘ Y 08" } E 0 D 
Infants & ti 
Famphit fre,“ Wortnch 
BAKER’s.: 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 
than one cent a cup. 





INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put up in 1b 


tin cans at 7ic, STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 








PANELED 


Of Fine Corrugated, Twilled, and Embossed Iron, 


IN DESIGNS SUITABLE FOR 


Churches, Stores, Schools, and Residences, 


Handsome, Durable, Fire-Proof. 
CHEAPEST IN THE END. 


Easily applied in old buildings without re- 
moving the plaster. Send diagram and meas- 
ures for an estimate, Send for circular. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, 
MANUFACTURER, 
18 Rose Street, NEW YORK‘ 








LABOR, 
DRABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No Onda WHEN HEATED. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 














and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. ae 


Beet MER acca Sots, fo Wha Ate Baha 


METAL CEILINGS: 





WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scotts Emulsion 


rCod Tiuwver Oil =: 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


It isused and endorsed by Physt- 
cians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk. 
Tt is three times as effloacious as plain 
Cod Liver Ci, 
It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions, 
It is a perfect Emulsion, does not 
rate or 
It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 
It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and 
Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 


dan You Get One Dollar Easier ? (a 


e want to know exactly the value 
of this advertising medium, and will 
pay you to tell us, as it may save us 
thousands. Mail a postal or letter 
giving name of this paperanc we will ¥ 
send you absolutely free, a receipt © 
Jor One Dollar on account of oneof $ 
our $43 Keystone Dust-proof 
Railroad Watches, and a hand- 
some charm case-opener. You know our Keystone 
Dust-proof Watches are the best, and we have selling 
agents almost everywhere. We want one in your 
city. We sell watches in our Co-operative clubs at 
the lowest cash prices for One Dellar a Week. 

THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 
* Main Ofice in Company's Own Building, 
904 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A BEAUTIFUL (Stem Wind) Lady’s or 


@) Cent’s Hunting Case 

= GOLD warcs 
€—~ GULU watcu 7 
FE With ELCIN, WALTHAM, or 
4 any American Lever Movement. 
Sy Warranted to wear well 20 Years 
erect at least. Quality equal to what is sold at 
R38 to $40. Examination allowed before paying. 
For farther particulars, references, &c., that will pay 
you to have, t PENN WATCH CO., Manufacturers, 
write to (40 §S. Third St., Philadeiphiae. 


DO YOU WANT 1°2-oFeRarionneouces cosr 
LD WAT H? KEYSTONE WATCH 
A GOLD WATCH 2\cf. bBo. So Walnue 
































BUY A 


SteelEdge Dust Pan 


And you will accept no 
other as a gift. 


For SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 











JUNIOR PRINTING OUTFIT. 50c. 
being & a low-priced outfit with movable 
AZireduse the \Jusior.” Costaing & 4A font of theta bodied 
t holder, bottle indelible ink 


bout this the drat 3g - hy tak 

al except 5 en. 

Eagle Stamp Works, NewHaven,0t. 
& newspaper $44 


Cheap 
im Everything easy, 


printed rules. Send 2 — for cai e of 
presses, ty pe, &c., to factory. KELSEY & CO. Meriden, 


3 FARMs 2 No farmer can 
URPEE © ohne Slee et Soe 
any aan W. Arite BURPEE & Go. 1 


JF YOU ANT ROSES, 
FLOWER or VEGETABLE SEEDS, send for 
our new Guide. THE DINGEE & CONARD 
Co.. West Grove, Pa. 


LL needingFences,Gates, Arbors, WindowGuards, 
‘Trellises, etc. write for our illus. price list, ma,. “4 
Ne Nw s panded M metal Cisleago. 
- NW. pan eta 
St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., ss. Louis. 















Dottyourself. Cara 
press $3. Circular 
press $8. Size for 
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WORTH REPEATING 


THE CHAMBER OVER THE 





——= 








a 


GATE. 
{Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,] 


Is it so far from thee 

Thou canst no longer see, 

In the Chamber over the Gate 

That old man desolate, : 

hey py and wailing sore 

For his son, who is no more? 
O Absalom, my son! 








Is it so long ago 

That cry of human wo 

From the walled city came, 

Calling on his dear name, 

That it has died away 

In the distance of to-day ? 
O Absalom, my son! 


There is no far or near, 
There is neither there nor here, 
There is neither soon nor late, 
In that Chamber over the Gate, 
Nor any long ago 
To that ery of human wo, 

O Absalom, my son! 


From the ages that are past 
The voice sounds like a blast, 
Over seas that wreck and drown, 
Over tumult of traffic and town; 
And from ages yet to be 
Come the echoes back to me, 

O Absalom, my son! 


Somewhere at every hour 
The watchman on the tower 
Looks forth, and sees the fleet 
Approach of the hurrying feet 
Of messengers, that bear 
The tidings of despair. 

O Absalom, my son! 


He goes forth from the door, 
Who shall return no more. 
With him our joy departs ; 
The light goes out in our hearts; 
In the Chamber over the Gate 
We sit disconsolate. 

O Absalom, my son! 





\z 


That ’tis 2 common grief 

Bringeth but slight relief; 

Ours is the bitterest loss, 

Ours is the heaviest cross; 

And forever the cry will be 

Would God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son! 





\°O| gm oe 


TO A FRIEND. 


[By Oscar Fredrik, king of Norway and Sweden. in 


Brother! Man has his spring, his sum- 
mer, and his autumn. 
summer his manhood, and autumn his old 


age. 


The Nineteenth Century.] 


Spring is his youth, 


| aS 


But in the heyday of man’s spring- 


tide there may be autumn; in his autumn- 


tide a gleam of dawning spring. Sorrow 
may change morn into eve, spring into 
autumn. y 

storm raises itself again with difficulty, or 
requires, at all events, time to do so. It 
might, indeed, be an impossibility but for 
Samaritans ready to give a helping hand. 
Even the solitary desert palm may be 
shaken by the sirocco till it falls, be it 


The tree of life struck the 


a 


ever so tall and strong. 

But in the depth of autumn there may, 
God be praised! also be spring. Behold 
the charming birch-trees in the grove 


yonder! 
the long winter night, contented with 
their summer life, for they hope that when 
winter has exhausted its fury, a still more 


They are going to rest through 





balmy air, and a still more glorious sun, 
and a more enchanting song than the 
howling autumn storms, shall summon 
them to a new life, to fresh joys! And | 
such is their existence, an unbroken chain 
of births and deaths. 
And we? We, who are often ungrate- 
ful when the world goes against us—we, 
who grumble and rebel against the wise 
dictates of Providence, and in self-conceit be 
wish to build up a world ourselves which 
we imagine would be a better one—what 
ought ave to remember? 
Is not the promise sown in our hearts 
of resurrection and spring after the autumn 
of life and the grave of winter? Is it not 
surer and more blessed than that of any 
other creature in the realm of nature? 


Have we not been endowed with the gift « 
of living in sympathy here below, and of 
walking together along the road of life in : 
love and friendship? And is not this gift 
a greater treasure than all those which the 


man of pleasure deems priceless? Why 
do we, then, despair ? nt 

ing upon our winter’s grave will not depart 
from us, for itis eternal. Far more glorious 
is it than any earthly spring. 
God, and we are angels therein. 


he spring follow- 


an 00 





The sun is 





we believe that friendship formed 
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— 
here below shall also follow | us thither? 
Why should we not believe that it shall 
me. even ety than here? Ay, 
friendship, which has united mankind 
throug» all ages, in which they have lived, 
jabored, and struggled to reach the same 
oal, although by different roads,—that 
friendship will certainly remain with us 
when the haven is reached, and it shall, 
on a brighter spring morn, and to a more 
jorious spring chant, follow us into the 
eternal spring, and be the most cherished 
and joyful recollection of our past life on 
earth—of a chilly autumn-tide! 


pA. B.& E.L.SHAW, 


suaw, APPLIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury St., 
i? Send for Catalogue. BOSTOPY 


SHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Furniture, Pulpits, Ctintee, Pews, etc. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 2468. 2d St., Phila., Pa 


CHURCH LODCE & PARLOR 


FURNITURE 
a Ushauu 2 vo. - - Bostom, Maas. 




















Giv RCHJA)MAS KS 
H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 22e¥4¥ 


NY.CITY._] 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


son fr ae aka: 
aoa ig ‘opine, 40 Nabeau St-, Ne. 


ONSIO LANTERNS 


Free. 
MILA., PA. 


‘SCHOOLS. 


ice-list. 
Phila., 


BANNERS and FLAGS 


La egy: -schools, Societi Gail tc, 
Rone ANN B mos & CO., 5th © cher Gtrects, 
Eeaelphia. Send for illustrated price liste, 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For Sunday-schools and all other uses, 
sisco B » Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Grade of Belis, 
AND 
nw nd for or Price and i Getaogae. weit] 


pidenotent this pager. Haltionve, Baa. 


ENJOY A GOOD LIGHT! 


Better than Gas—Best Lamp in the World. 


THE “ROCHESTER” LAMP. 


It is safe, easy to wick, 
does not smoke, and it is 
the oalx center-draft lamp 
that will not “sweat” over 
and leak down tube to ruin 
thetable-cover. Everylamp 
has the name,The“* hes- 
ter,” stam on it. See 
that you get the GENUINE 
ARTICLE. 1,000 varieties to 
select from—many elegant 

| for wedding gifts. Every 
ar W fm ea Manu- 


Edward Miller & C0., 


10 & 12 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 


If your dealer or don't sell 
it come toour Send 


lar, 
P. 8:—You can safely or- 
der by express, 


Church ‘Qight. 


OIL GAS or ELECTRIO, 
Over one hundred . 
an 
Chandeliers 
conceivable use. Catalogues 
lease state wants. 


neg 00. 











ote 


OR He to. 7508 saatiS St., 
Banas, cc FOR Rept 


GA, btande 78 foe'% {33 Nad 





Pa. 

















% N. 
CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
Basi 


OUR CELEBRATED BU RNERS. 
tisfaction goaventect. or nosale. Ee 
anes wey eraeen of cost and descriptivecata 
logue farnished om OD a) epplestion. 
A. 


ER, 
oe a 36 South 2a s.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


WALLPAPER Sau | 


dress in 0. 
AL L peneal & Co., * 


3th 








Ww. 
ser 


2.00 an 
All 


W. 
$3 


Best Material. 
If any S Me et says he has the W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES vim 
tamped on bottom, fo 

write W. L. DOU 


CAUTION ear yee your ia" 


L. DOUCLAS 
SHOE OENTLEMEN, 


t in the world 
Aan ed 
ad hur OLE Aa: ore 
QManes s 


OYs’ SCcHO HOES. 
made in Congress, Button OOF 8 


L. DOUCLAS 
SHOE .adi 


LADIES. 
Best Style. Best Fitting. 


ut him down as a f 7 
LAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 





Do your Congress Shoes bag 
out ? 

- Perhaps you don’t Boy the right 
kind. 


This Trade Mark, of a Heart 
on the inside of the elastic, guar- 
antees it for 18 months. 

Ask your dealer for such shoe. 








NDERWEAR 
| FOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILDREN. | 


A new Fabric for Underwear 
superior to Silk or Wool. A pro- 
tection against Colds. 

*® Sold by leading Merchants. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y- 


OOD SENSE’”’ 
CORDED CORSET ‘WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 








Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CORA- 
LINE CORSETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 


PATTERN FREE. 


EMOREST’S FAMILY MAG- 
tg the greatest of all maga- 


Te Sen ~ School Times's lady 


me present, 
ay a a4 Mhis ali and enclose it 
before Jan, 1 (wi & yen 1 
es are 


t ile 7e4, ioe reuere , iu 
urn mail a “8 tern, illu 

trated and fully a destribed. thi 
BasQuy worth twenty-five cents). 
Cross aus with pencil the sige de- 
sired. , 88, or 40 inches, 
While Dernorest sis notafa-hion 
magesing, man pappcee it to be, 
because its Fashion partment, 
like all i other departments, is 80 
erf : be really get a dozen 

magazines in one, every mon 
Directoire Basque. for $2.00 per year. 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE 


Send 12. fo king, Best veniee 
for taking caterin Aye oacine at the knees, F 

6c, additional, if mention is made of this paper, we 
wilt send full line of samples of custom clothin 
48-inch nee and full directions, BAY STAT 
PA >., 34 Hawley Street, Boston. 

made to order from your 
putt ove messure, All wool. $3. $4. $5. 
gh sent free. 


mples, ae eden 9 rules, and 
Office: N. W. Cor. 4th & Market Sts., Philad’a. 














ws to make every one of 


THE GRIFFIN RUG MACHINE 


Leads All its Competitors, 
It works elther rags or 
arn, is Simple, Durable, 
and EASY TO OPERATE: 
Price, by mail, 
Plain, $1.00. 
Nickel Plated, $1.50 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Send 
for Circulars, ‘ 
Agents Wanted, Ww 
G. W. GRIFFIN & 00, mA 
__ Franklin Falls, N.H. 


GENTS 


Mi sr STORY (OF THE WAR 


iwermore 


wn ary of ‘FOUR YEARS PERSONAL EX 
rien is NURSE” in Hospi 





PERI- 
tals, Camps, and on the Battle-field. 
ae athes k has drawn so many tears. B t, Pure, and 

rag] interest and Sad pathos, it sells at 
to make money on now 


Men and nee me, 


oD. Wo Hees ‘et 
ACEN SWANTED 


1 








W. B. NUTTING, 182 Hanover St., Boston. 


ABSOLUTELY NO LIMIT 


to the uses of the wonderful 

Convertible Basket. 100 articles 

oe one. holy ran ora om 

. Sounds big, don’ 

irks ey yoo sayits correct 

when you seeit. gents expe- 

nMenced inexperien make, money. Pampie 
mailed 2c. Circulars free. MW’ fg Co. 
53 South Water Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 





BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
>. GENT. 


* QUARTERLY. 
Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 


© pamphist, send to GHORGE 
bes Office P+ 0 & 11 vebmlys m4 


For a descri 
LEONARD, 
tiser Building, 246 ow 








Ove guaranteed Mortgages and 

Six Per Cent. Debenture Bonds 

find great favor with judicious invest- 

ors who appreciate SAFETY as well 

as PROFIT. These are in sums of 
$250 and upwards, with interest pay- 

able semi-annually in New York or 
Philadelphia, 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO,, 
Kansas City, Kansas, ‘ 


B. F. GLenn & Son, 
Philadelphia Managers, 
555 North 17th St, 








; | The Kansas Investment Co. 
Topeka, ansas. 101 Devonshire St., , 


Boston, Masa. 
Philadelphia.—114 South Fourth Street; 
EDWIN A. BARBER, Resident Manager. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities, 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
HERBwRT E. BALL, President, Topeka, Kangas. 
GEORGE C, MoRRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mass, 


% Solid “= Ness County 
fo) 


NK, 
Investment ff O*Monnse. 
Securities, 





DevonshireSt. 
Boston. 





<i 
oP insure In THE T RS) 
ow NSURE IN |THE |RAVELERS. 





rat nav 


| IBERAL SALARY end EXPENSES of 


parati i 
tosell books on oer pion. gion Dud, te 


gents 


> 7 to S per month ‘ ya 
also, without com 


OHN ©. STON & OO. Phileds. or’ or Chicago. 


FRANCES E. WILLARD’S tSiimosce of 50 


Years. A issued 1 and history of ho ot ae 4 


guaranteed. Big, hanes’ 4 
licitors. oF Nborat terms and pots, address 
2 y SMircis & CO, Phila. Agente Wanted. 


ALESMEN wanted for the International cy- 
clo ia. Exclusive territory, thorough pre 
ration, immediate and liberal compensation, and 
advancementin our businessas ability and experience 
warrant. Dopp, MEgap, & Co., 753and 755 B’dway, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell “ The Christian’s 
Life,” ligi k heartily @ of © TSOEDy 
e,”’ a religious boo eartily 

endorsed by all denominations. Special Terms. 
T. V. Tasker. Sr., Pub’r, 921 Arch St., Phila, 
J te ISSUED! Bomanism in Four Chap- 
e ters, with an open letter to Archbishop Ireland 
By Rev. H. C. M ore! — D. 
lain McCabe. Cloth,50c.; i Pape 

J. MORROW, Minneapo teMinn, 


Agents wanted. 
And steady work richt at home 
for any man or lady. 


$3: -T5 ADA 
ub. Co., Richwsond.Ve 


atonce. Franklin 
Warranted the BEST MADE. 
They are manufactured from selected 
skins, = the best manner poomivie, 
Twenty-seven years before the public, 
jar want to know how to 


these gloves and save 
thoney, end. ae at yr same 


eir 
superior eal, send 
stamp for the 


“ABOUT GLOVES. a 
It will interest you ; it gives 
a history of gloves, ‘with dt 
rections for measurement, 
and how to order direct 
from the manufacturer, 


JOHN OC. HUTCHINSON, 
——Johnstown, N. Y. 


Iwill send a good Glove Measure with 
» book to those who mention this paper, 
FLORENCE HOME NEEDLEWORK. 
) The 1889 edition of this popular serjes is now ready, 96 
ages, instructing yi ta in Netting, Knitting, Tattin 
Embroid dery. Fully illustrated. ailed on rece Aodog 
NOTUCK SILK —— Florence, 














in reply to his strictures. 
Introduced by C = 
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laware Woolen 
IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 


DOMESTIC. MACHINE 


ACHINE 


| for persons 
Rates net to lenders, 7 to ¥ 
| years. For details and references, write for circular. 


| ington St. Transact all business 


ORGANS) 








WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
Fairbury, Nebrask ; 
Has great $ experience t in loaning money in Nebraska 
lutely 


1 loans made a! 
per cent. Time, one tosix 





AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


308Sand 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 





A. KEAN & CO., Bankers. Established 1 
e New York, 115 Broadway ; Chicago, 100 Wash- = 
in the 1 ne of general 
BANKING and deal in MUNICIPAL Bonps and other 
investments paying 4 to 7%. Correspondence solicited. 


Manhattan L Life Insurance Co. New York, 


E LIVED AND WON, 
For okanets oy w operation Saleen the 
your age. 








OVER 850,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands, Fail- 
ure of cropsnever known. Bestall-the-year climatein 
the world. Soiladapted toall kindsoffarming. Plenty 
of water, Low prices, and unusually liberal 
C. E, Simmons, Land Com. C, &N.W. R’y, Chicago, 


F ARMS Best soil, climate, and location in the 
South. J. F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 











UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO, 


SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
If not for sale by your 


local dealer, 
The John Church Co., Clacinnadi, 0. 


PIA Ont GANS 
= eet sree on ek 
CORNISH 




















. Great installment offer, Send had 
ustra’ catalogue, Mailed 
to any address b . 

CORNIS & ©O., 


Washington, N. J. 
ORGAN axe ree TLS Fis Fine Orpen. a. * 


ON’T BUY till. seeing the catal 
|Des DETT ORGAN Co., “Limited, 3 frie, _ + 
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WHY NoT BUY THE| Very latest style combined with 
VERY LATEST STYLE: 


THE BEST FoR THE) COnderfully low price. 
MONEY WE EVER 








The most stylish Overcoats we know of are what we 





KNEW. desire to bring to your notice. 
The material—most elegant Kerseys, and beautiful in 
: $18.00. colors. Perfectly formed and fashioned. All the latest 
q $18.00. touches of style, as follows: Strapped and lapped seanis, 
P: $18.00. whole back, inlaid velvet collars, satin sleeve lined, stitched 
$18.00. edges. The price ig as wonderful as the good material. By 


a great undertaking we can give you for $18.00 the same as 
as we have been selling at $25.00. 


IN REALITY A $25.00 OVERCOAT FOR $18.00. 
IN REALITY A $25.00 OVERCOAT FOR $18.00. 


IN REALITY A $25.00 OVERCOAT FOR $18.00. I 
We are sure of an order if you want an Overcoat and will ask for samples. You = 




































































Pa should see samples to compare with others, and also to confirm our statement as to "Abeolutely Pure, 
: , the beauty and value of the cloth. This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength 
THE CHINESE SAY, Best we ever knew. Kinds, and cannot ‘be sold in com seapetits mpetition on with the mai 
; “When the wind blows your fire, it’s useless to tire dora, Sold onty in ana Be "Rox ‘AL BAkING Pownnn Oo" 7 
is reelf.” About half of your toil can be avoided WANAMAKE & BRO N 106 Wall Street, N. Y. adc 
J the use of g xen | Br! 
4 EDUCATIONAL. Bs 
2 j SAPO LI O. PHILADELPHIA. MT. CARROLL (Ill.) SEMINARY “Oreads” free, = 
Be P ’ 4 largest in America. 8: rian Busi 0 
a It doesn’t make us tired to tell abont the merits Proper Samples, specially prepared for Clergymen’s Wear. OSTAN tana tana Begadienne 
¥ of Sapolio. Thousands of women in the United _ 4 : a 
a rev & roy ad bet af hour of their lives for having | 7 1 8 9 pg yp hae oe, iow rae Ep 
“ 1889 rl S mM as n 6 al n men S 8 read, ané learn. abs ete book of instructions sent ; 
é Its use saves many weary hours of toil in house. | ——— for one dollar. H.M. DEAN, READVILLE, Mass. 
% cleaning. No. 32. 
== Christm: Past d Present.—A Can- | The Monarch and the Manger.—A new Ser- sor 
tata, by Amey. J. CnoaBy ad CARYL BLOBIO. vice Dy. the Rev. ROBERT Lowny. An — BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL T 
Bright, Coins. og yn yim Ligg e p ment yaa aeons ost pogres oma hk en's Vv. DR. ‘Da, WORDEN, Ro 
ations, Solos, ; nga fresh and stirrin; mns se oO » 
INDU CEM ENT S IN moat beautiful and. impressive lesson. Ppare to appropriate to the festival of the Poteet 16 pages. 1834 Chestnut Street, P a aeeie or : 
give satisfaction ce, 30 Cents. Price, 5 cents each, per '° SIC-ART—E ocu 
Santa Claus’ Pri d who Got It.—Dr. FR 
DoaN«’s latest Cantatas isone of the most attrac- Chat: ee 96 oe gy rogreaee r estrabh fe Ronitions teens in 
DRESS G00 DS tive of his Series, A perfect gem. Affording a pest new and original carols by aes information Frees 1 
very faacl a Christmas exhibi- 4 cents each, $3 per 100, E, TOURJEE, Boston, Mass, 
isitetie a@” A full Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sent on request. 8 
76 East Ninth Street 81 Randolph 8 Q 
{ ’ 
We invite special attention to the follow- NEW YORK. B ! Cc L Ow & MAI Ni 5g CHIC —" Fo 
Ing five lines of seasonable, all-wool, low- A 
priced fabrics, 52 inches wide : AUTUMN | EAVES--(}F MUSIC ‘) ‘i 
One line Plaids $100 worth ! 2 ! LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE, I 
= e — 100 “ ay STE ARSE —T Hp 
- “ Stripes 100“ 3 ’ (60 cts. ; : 
~ ar EMERSON'S NEW RESPONSES {0"if? | pinteruae rar 2 : 
a ‘s Quartet and Chorus Choirs. 74 short pieces of sacred ELECTIONS.,,°° by well-known L 
4 Plaids 100 125 music of the best character, such as your choir needs, —FOR 1889.— writers. and com- I 
cee fey t8 Stripes 100 =“ 150 by an exceedingly interesting porn Sy “hoon oa an, Vawnice cate History Massa , I 
1 
These goods merit an b aarty examination. | THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE aaa that that may be used with ‘or, without the Garols. "16 apes I 
Samples sent on request, L. O. Emerson and Edwin Moore. Earnest, refin rice, 5 cents a single copy. . -DO NOT WASTE THE WINTE R, C 
sale cumini . elevay ee RR malG, bic! rel ue moe wel- peek seen fo Mew, ty Som: | .- \ ~Join the-280(000 now pursuing i; 
Hall; wi ‘oel,’? Pp, . Campiglio 
a and “Peace on Earth,” by J.B. Hall. foe st ' SYSTEMATIC SELF-EDUCATION. 1 
.; SONG HARMON 3 $6-doz.). By L. O.| of choice Responsive Readings throughout which I 
4 pal Just exactly the | areinterspersed epconrss Tasos written especially Address: JOHN H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 
Ha book that will suit you "7 this winters Singing | for use in connection with the Readings. rice of d 1 
/ i De ay WE ag an. appropriate and good book for | each service, 5cts. a single Lea I E 
High Schools. CANTATAS, i a bee otk Co.?: (New) by Everysopy INTERESTED C 
urnham oot} . . 
Adopt without fear, for Graded Schools, our B Sents Claus,” Uattorworth v4 1 le stud should read our 3 
Broadway and Iith Street, SONG MANUAL {890% 1,% cts..88doz. ; or, Book | Murray; “Judge Santa Claus,” by Bornham & Hoot; | 2 Bib y 5 
2, 40 cts., $4.20 doz. ; or, Book 3, ihe aifs’ melecmnas,’ , by urnham & Root; memory primer. a ¢ 
NEW YORK. 50 oe. Pin aoe), Admirably’ pare see ba the different catching ig Krj iss, Butterworth & Root; i ° ; 
oe ' music. a ee ee ee “Bev kiohen” (for adults only). by o Weatadbisl & Send a stamp for it to-day. 
‘ Root. Price of each (except Bethlehem) 30cts. a 


Memory Co., 8 West 14th St., N. Y. City. 
Select for practice in ee ana i single copy. Price of Bethlehem, 50cts. a single 
our noble and beautiful Aas is (send for lis, copy. Any of the above mailed postpaid on receipt of 
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DO YOU and Baie mould have reached oridget of orice Eanes ae coe y ng, Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas + DO NOT STAMMER. : 


opies ever known in| pretty, andeasy DAIRY MAIDS’ 























the cu un- | cts.; $1. ; ‘3 | Music, sent free to any address. Refer to pupils cured: Cadet C. B. Sweezy, West 7 

x SUPPOSE less they bad % wonderful merit? new TRA’ wh Vinttons. or A MERTEN e THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, o. | Point, N-Y..and Miss Anna J. Blacknall, Oxford, N.C. tur 
OF THE NATIONS (30cts ; $3doz.) ; or the KENG@- ‘And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 3 Also to Joh n D. Wattles, Publisher of The Sunday Lr 
jy : receive unsolicited letters tes- jini G E (25 cts. ; $2.28 doz.), it ae pion pamphlet to E. 8. JOHNSTO 1 
> titying to their worth if such Institute, N NE. ith & Spring Garden 8ts., Phila. Sh; 
; Dralao'waa not deserved? Any vook maitea sor retatt price. | THE JOYFUL SOUND to 
q 5 
4 “postal card to seo sband- | OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. | py Jno. R. Sweney and Wm. J. Kirkpatrick STAMMERERS = 

some line of our sampl re: ~ » | Arereferred to Dr. Alvah SY a Ge Centre. For 

iT N OT mailed you free, with tull C. H. DITSON & CO., 367 Broadway, New York. | Has over one hundred NEW pi eces. <A choice collec- | testimonials, address Mrs. E. J. E. THORPE, Newton 
directions how to measure tion of Popdiar and standard hymns is added. Centre, Mass. 








Pon ing ge aranteeing oO Ss Pp E L ¥ } D i N Cc some HN J. HO copy, OD mail ; ‘oe re sor. 























Gur Draseh stores. arg By!. and W. J. BALTZELL, Authors of ; ge agate SERVICE. Be 
_ . : 

% situated unless we could Messiah’s Star, etc. AMONG THE GARNERED SHEAVES. We do not offerMas a leader any particular MH A 
a te| Special attention to arrangement and to music; | By MARION West. Original music, by J. E. Trow- de of 

BS with any tailor of Fea | rasily adapted to orchestra. Sample copy, 5 cents BRIDGE. Sit oregin nal hymns, with new dialogues, | 8Tade 0 at 
bs dy-made clothier? “ ~ 4 rec acations, ete. Several new features. 5centseach;| ° 
an : a per dozen, 50 Cents; per 100, $3.00; per 100, posjpaid, | 4 99 ner hundred. Sample free to 8. S. superintend- th 
yy TO SUEDE: Pants, Fh 38:25; Batts, $3.50. ents. 100 other exercises. Catalogue free. 5 

% bg orwrite fo any look in any commer- ~ SAG TAR. mae SE ee eA. pass Te12" Bromaela St. Ros ae “apenas But a full line, choice in selection of patterns, nc 
a Dank or firm (exe | The two popul pongive services for Christ beautiful in coloring, and for fabric is not to A 
ss. any of these Prices, same as above. The Harvest Festival. A Concert Exercise for | he excelled by any in the market. To the . 


‘Thanksgiving and Har- ' 
PLYMOUTH F ROCK PANTS CO. CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS, yest Home, consisting of Originsl Songs and Hecita. | manufacture of these goods, from the finest and Hi jg 


ADDRESS ALL MAIL TO tions for large and small children, by Jessie H. na most delicately finished Wiltons to the strong i 
Nos. band 2, by Rev. E. S. Lorenz. Recitations and | and J. H. Fillmore. Price, 5c.; 55¢. perdoz. is ci 
martere: 11 A to 17 Street. Dialogues for Holidays. 15 cents each; combined, | 4 Per 100, not prepaid. Fillmore w..postpaid; | and durable ingrains, our personal attention 1 

1 treet, Boston, eta 
























































Gicmee t Street, 25cents. Address Publisher, nnati,O. Ward & Drummond,711 Broadway, N. Y Se MB bacahay po = te enabled to give to @ 4, 
elebeon. Avoune, Weenineloe DB. tor ri | Or, WARD & DRUMMOND, Dayton, Gato bk ey et tday @ ED ogee og : ; They 
Amarin: Ser etcpiaes eenaaarmton | ten Yet Ob view one. SP CAPIGE Si acese) | OUR BARGAIN DEPARTMENT. Js 
lo Canali. New Oricame, 104 mont? ae pod e 
7 Sretrecseeemea ease M ie Bee stock of goods, which consists of the last pices fl & 
PB: Bacs, 108 Westmimntorst. rh gg ee ringfleld, 6 Ras : | MUSIC. ieiun inane tabeabantos dt cueicsmnne, or pitces of carpets of patterns not making. 
- , ra Sean. Issued thi 1 00 teachers’ price, 80 | As the sales in this department are ra idly in- 
. piers Rew itaven. Sonn OUR GREAT MESSIAH. cents. Address, HIT, SMITH, & CO., Boston: creasing, customers will do well to Sake an 
; BLACK STOCKINGS. A Service of Scripture and Song. By EMMA PITT. —¢— early purchase. Ov 
r “ ¥. P. Fgvpae < te Price, 5 cents each ; $4.00 per 100. B | RG | RRE/ A fo 
. one 2 ’ 
a Stain the Beet or Fade” GOODENOUGH & WOGLON'S B PORTIERES, COUN. JOHN & JAMES ES DOBSON, be 
4  HOSTRIY 00. CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. 1. renal my pot ot tare MANUFACTURERS, mM 
y Fontan ok, New York; Containing New Carols for Christmas. ‘Ask your Dealer for it. 809 and 811 Chestnut St 
| woosiate Strent,cnicago; | Prion Scents each; $2.0 per 10, hy expres BARGARREN ART FRINGE. bec on oe 
‘est Street, ton ; 
. aimucidav,Cievelant0 | @OODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., | “GE ikEsON a Co, et aciitiae fa 
Bs - aaySend for price-list. 188 Nassau Street, New York. SMontion the Sunday School Times. ys In weotbering goods, or in making inquir. y con & is! 
e Ae ee for DRY GOODS, fro HE OLD, OLDSTORY. A Christ ice f cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
% MAIL & AS F. K OCH & CO., cor. 6th Ave. and as Sunday-echools. By Fanny J. ‘Crosby and P. B Oo’ N El L a, s, will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- al 
Pe eyed New York, are memeey and and ks. Now rea Sample free,with new catalogue | 6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New ork. tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement se 
M prices, and 8S. S. and home ks. Offered at marvelously low | Lar a Fiersand Gealersta Dry Goods, Siltinery, School Ti 
Sac af dieses. it order amounts to specified sum, | prices. Wilbur B. Ketcham, Pub.,13 Cooper Union,N.Y. | @ta. nited States. Send forsamplesand prices. ! in The Sunday mes. “s 
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